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Senate Approves 
Loans to States 


For Relief Needs 


Votes Wagner Bill, 72 to 8, 
To Permit Reconstruction 
Corporation to Provide 


Total of 300 Million 





Described as Change 
In National Policy 


Interest of 3 Per Cent to Be 
Collected; Deductions From 
Future Federal Grants for 
Repayment Is Permitted 


Preceded by assertions in debate that 
the measures will stand in history as .mile- 
stones of a change in national policy, the 
Wagner $300,000,000 relief bill was passed’ 
by. the Senate June 10 by a vote of 72 to 8. 

The measure authorizes the Reconstruc- 
tion” Finance Corporation to borrow an 
additional $300,000,000 which it may re- 
loan to the States upon their application 
and for use by them in their discretion 
for relief of unemployed or distressed per- 


Development of Chain Systems | Automotive Exports |Railwa 


In Retail Field Is Described 


Trade Commission. Finds General Practice Is 


Not to Absorb 


ACQUISITION of other chain stores 
rather than of independent outlets 
has been the general practice of chain 
systems, the Federal Trade Commission 
has found in its inquiry into the growth 
and development of chain stores made 
under Senate resolution, the Commission 
announced June 10. 

In submitting its findings on this phase 
of the inquiry to the Senate, the Commis- 
sion reports that of total acquisitions of 
6,475 stores made by reporting chains an 
estimated 12 per cent were acquired from 
independents and accounts for less than 
2 per cent of the total growth of chains 
during the year 1928. The Commission’s 
announcement relative to its findings fol- 
lows in full text: 


Nature of Acquisitions 

Chain store systems have shown a tend- 
ency throughout their history to buy up, 
other chain stores rather than independ- 
ent stores, according to studies made by 
the Federal Trade Commission in its in- 
vestigation of chain stores under Senate 
resolution. The results of this phase of 
the inquiry are made known in a report 
sent to the Senate today entitled “Growth 
and Development of Chain Stores.” 

“Acquisitions as a whole were predomi- 
nantly of chain stores rather than of in- 
dependent stores,” the Commission reports. 
“Only in case of drug, grocery and grocery 





sons. An interest rate of 3 per cent will 
be charged on the loans or advances, and, 
in the absence of prearranged method of 
repayment, the Federal Government will 
get its money back through deductions 
from future Federal grants to the bor- 
rowing States. 
Opposition Asserted 

While Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New 
York, sponsor of the bill, declared his 
analysis of votes and views of Senators 
on previously considered relief legislation 
indicated all were in favor of some form 


of relief, debate on the bill developed | 


other positions. Among these was the 
view taken by Senators Reed (Rep.), of 
Pennsylvania, and Bingham (Rep.), of 
Connecticut, who asserted that passage of 
the measure, which each forecast, meant 
a@ ieversal of the traditional national 
policy. 
hour of passage 
mentus.” 
Senators La Foilette (Rep.), of Wiscon- 


sin, and Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, | 


joint authors of a direct relief measure 
defeated earlier in the session, criticized 
the bill as inadequate and unavailing. 
Each Senator stated, however, that he was 
confronted with a choice and was sup- 
porting the Wagner bill in preference to 


nothing. 
Need for Relief Funds 


Explaining his bill as the Senate pro- 
ceeded to its consideration, Senator Wag- 
ner emphasized that since relief needs 
were considered earlier in the session when 
the La Follette-Costigan relief measure 
was up “conditions have become even 
more tragic.” 

Responding to questioning by Senator 
Dill (Dem.), of Washington, he explained 
that funds were to be distributed to 
municipalities by the States in which they 
are located rather than being made direct 
to cities. He said he did not know of a 


» case where the Governor of a State had 


weeet to cooperate with the municipali- 
es. 
Possible Confusion 

Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
declared that if both States and munici- 
palities are allowed to make requests for 
loans, confusion would result and there 
would be overlapping in distrinbution of 
funds. Congress may well rely upon the 
Governors for requests as is provided in the 
bill, he said, adding that the measure as 
drafted makes for clarity and efficiency in 
administration. 

Calling attention to the provisions of the 
bill that money is to be distributed on the 
basis of population, Senator Borah (Rep.), 
of Idaho, maintained that there should be 
a@ method provided by which the funds 


(Continued on Page 3, Column 3.] 


Employment Decline 
Is Shown in England 


Industrial Conditions Found ‘to 
Reveal Little Change 


Unemployment has increased in Eng- 
land, but the advance is chiefly in the 
class temporarily unemployed because of 
extended holidays, according to a Depart- 
ment of Commerce statement June 10. 
There were 2,741,000 persons out of work 
May 23, 89,000 more than a month before. 

Industrial conditions are little changed, 
and there is less optimism, but a slight 


, improvement has appeared in retail trade 


in England. The statement follows in full 
text: 

Unemployment figures for Great Britain 
on May 23 were set at 2,741,000, an in- 
crease of 89,000 during the month, and 
of 111,000 for the year, according to a 
cable to the Commerce Department from 
Commercial Attache W. L. Cooper, London. 

The increase was largely in the tem- 
porarily unemployed class, due to the ex- 
tended holiday periods, especially in the 
textile, and boot and shoe industries. Re- 
duced activity was also recorded in the 
iron and steel, engineering, pottery and 
automobile industries. In the building 
and distributive trades employment has 
slightly improved. 

British irdustrial conditions generally 
show little change, though with feeling 
less optimistic than a month ago. The 
Government is suspending decisions on 
numerous matters relating to commercial 
and fiscal policy, pending the outcome of 
the Imperial Economic Conference which 
is scheduled to open in Ottawa, July 22. 

A slight improvement in retail trade is 
reflected in better collections. Poor trad- 
ing conditions and heavy stocks, however, 
are restricting domestic buying. Unsatis- 
factory financial conditions in other coun- 
tries and exchange restrictions abroad are 
limiting exports. Coal shipments are de- 
clining despite a slightly improved de- 
mand from Scandinavian countries; the 
domestic market is depressed. A govern- 
ment bill has been introduced in Parlia- 
ment to maintain the 7%-hour working 
day in the coal mines and to continue the 
marketing arrangements now existing. 

The building trades are experiencing 
seasonal activity. A fair business is being 
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Senator Bingham said that the| 
“will be indeed mo- | 





and meat, general merchandise, and men’s 








Short-selling Drive’ ; 
During Acquisition of 
Company Is Described 


Senate Committee Told) 


Radio - Keith - Orpheum | 
Stock Forced Down From | 
$50 to 75 Cents Per Share 


Temporarily renewing its inquiry into 
| stock exchange operations, the Senate | 
Banking and Currency Committee heard 
Ernest W. Stirn, of the University of | 


Chicago, testify June 10 that the “short | 
selling drive” on Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
stock in 1931 had forced the greatest de-| 
cline in quotation of any stock in history. 

The drop in price, according to the 
witness, carried the quotation from $50 on 
April 24, 1930, to 75 cents a share on Dec, 
28, 1931. It. has never been exceeded, he 
told the Committee, by the decline of any 
other security of a corporation not in 
receivorship since the organization of the 
Amsterdam stock exchange in the 17th 
century. 

Refers to Other Issues 


Mr. Stirn added that only two corpo- 
rations in the hands of receivers had had 
stock suffer a greater decline. Replying 
to Senator Norbeck (Rep.), or South Da- 
kota, Committee Chairman, the witness 
said the stock of the Install Utilities Invest- 
ment Corporation and Krueger and Toll, 
both in receivership, had established a 
greater decline. Both of these corporations 
are under investigation, the witness said, 
the Insull corporation being under in- 
quiry by the Public Utilities Commission 
of Wisconsin, and the other by the Swed- 
ish government. 

Prior to Mr. Stirn’s testimony, Wiliam 
J. Morgan, a former Attorney General 
of Wisconsin, outlined the general sub- 
stance of the testimony to be adduced. 
This was done, he explained, that the de- 
tails necessary to present proof of the 
“short selling drive,” would not confuse 
the main facts, namely, that clear assets 
of $67,000,000 of Radio-Keith-Orpheum 
had been obtained by the Radio Corpora- 
tion of America for $11,500,000 as a re- 
sult of the short sales. 


“Interlocking Control” 

Mr. Morgan declared the operation had 
been without parallel in intensity and 
perseverance and had been planned me- 
thodically. 

As Mr. Stirn began his statement, Sena- 
tor Norbeck explained that he was “un- 
like other witnesses we have had, for he 
is not an unwilling witness.” Senator 
Blaine (Rep.), of Wisconsin, interrupted 
to remark that Mr. Stirn was testifying 
from the standpoint “of one who was 
gyped.” 

The witness reviewed how his research 
had shown existence of interlocking con- 
trol between the Radio Corporation of 
America, the General Electric Company, 
the Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 
ing Company and Radio-Keith-Orpheum. 
This control, he said, enabled the ma- 
neuvers which he charged had occurred 
and had made possible the “short selling 
drive.” 

Through the control referred to, he said, 
the R-K-O company reduced its outstand- 
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| through 1928. 


|ent stores, either through buying them out 


| public interest considered in this report. 


|store acquisitions and store closings” for 


Independents 


and women’s shoe chains, were more than 
50 independent stores apparently acquired | 
by reporting chains. * * *” 

Of the total acquisitions of 6,475 stores | 
made by reporting chains, it is estimated | 
only 12 per cent were acquired from inde- 
pendents, thus accounting for less than 2 
per cent of the total growth of chains 


“In the public discussion of this sub- 
ject,” the Commission says, “the ‘chain’ 
has been properly assigned an important 
role in reducing the number of independ- 


or by having them withdraw from. busi- 
ness as a result of chain competition. This 
is perhaps the most important matter of 


The question is raised, moreover, as to! 
whether the future growth of the chains 
will be as rapid as hitherto.” | 
Data Secured on 26 Types 

The bulk of information on which the 
report is based was obtained from 26 
kinds of business. It contains “a more 
or less complete record of store openings, 


1,591 chains operating 61,766 stores on Dec. 
31, 1928. Information for 1,687 “chains” 
is available for 1929 and for 1,478 “chains” 
for 1930. Most of these are included in 
the group of 1,591 “chains.” 


plete returns on these groups cover periods | 


of from one to 43 years. 

The statistics are sufficiently compre- 
hensive to show that “the cumulated open- 
ings and acquisitions reported for the 1,591 
chains through 1928 (58,040) are equival- 


ent to about 95 per cent of the total of| 
61,766 stores reported in operation by these | 


chains on Dec. 31, 1928.” 

Of the gross total stores added by these 
chains during the period covered, slightly 
more than 11 per cent have been acquired 
from others and the remaining 89 per 


cent represent actual openings of new) 


units. 


Decrease One-sixth 


Belgium Is Leading Market for 
Both Passenger Cars and 
Commercial Vehicles 


sees exports dropped about 16 


ys Protest 
Government Aid 
To Competitors 


Operation of Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Ques- 
tioned by Executives’ 
Representative at Hearing 


per cent in April, after having ad- 
vanced nearly a fourth the month before, 
according to information made available 
June 10 by the Department of Commerce. 
Although the general trend was down- 
ward, lowered shipments of trucks and 
miscellaneous products were chiefly re- 
sponsible for the $1,593,834 drop in ex- 
ports to an April total of $8,405,554. 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

Domestic production of passenger cars 
for April improved 21 per cent, as exports 
fell off 21 per cent, while truck produc- 
tion increased 39 per cent and exports 
dropped 49 per cent, resulting in the low 
export ratio of only ‘4 per cent. 

Average monthly export value for the 
January-April period of this year is $8,- 
417,348 as compared with $41,187,234 for 


| Funds for Highways 
Opposed as Subsidy 


Use of Military Bands for Profit 
Criticized and Army Store 
Declared to Be Jeopardizing 
Community Trade — 


The com-| 


1928; $65,533,729 for 1929; $35,339,860 for 
1930, and $18,048,004 for 1931. 
Belgium retained its position as the 
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Bill to Create System 
Of Home Loan Banks 


Considered in House 


| 


'Provisions of Measure Are 
Extended to Puerto Rico, 
Alaska, Hawaii and the 
District of Columbia 


The Federal Home Loan Bank bill (H. 
R. 12280), creating a system of not less 





Ratio of Acquisitions 

“From 1925 to 1929, the proportions of 
acquisitions to gross total stores added 
rose sharply from 3.3 per cent in the 
former year to 38.4 per cent in the latter, 
only to fall abruptly to 11.1 per cent of 
the gross total additions reported in the 
year 1930.” 

Reports of store detail for the 1,591 
chains indicate substantial differences in 
the importance of store acquisitions and 


|store openings in the growth of chain 


stores by kinds of business. Only eight 
groups, namely, drug, general merchandise, 
hardware, furniture, dry goods, grocery, 
men’s and women’s ready-to-wear, and 


[Continued on Page 7, Column 4.] 


Independent Offices 
Given Smaller Fund 


Senate Committee Reduces 
Total of Annual Supply 
Measure by Six Millions 





In reducing the inaependent offices an- 
nual appropriation bill by $6,342,825 from 
the $985,931,431 total as passed by the 
House, the Senate Appropriations Com- 
|mittee reduced the amount for the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by $2,379,619, 
the largest single reduction in the bill, 
according to report of the bill filed June 
10 in the Senate. 

An item of $1,000,000 for Federal Farm 
|Board salaries was stricken from the bill 
with the provision that this amount be 
cared for out of the unexpended balance 
of the Board. 

Other decreases by the Committee in- 
clude $580,820 from the General Account- 
ing Office; $500,000 from the Supreme 
Court building commission; $538,795 from 
the Veterans’ Administration; $332,565 
from the public buildings and public parks 
of the National Capital; $250,000 from the 
George Rogers Clark Sesquicentennial 
Commission; $200,000 from the American 
Battle Monuments Commission; $146,080 
from the Civil Service Commission; $130,- 
000 from the Tariff Commission; $119,425 
from the-Smithsonian Institution; $112,310 
from the National Advisory Committee for 
Aeronautics; $100,000 from the George 
Washington Bicentennial Commission; 
$65,000 from the Board of Tax Appeals; 
$61,360 from the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion; $54,405 from the Federal Board for 
Vocational Education; $49,440 from the 
Bureau of Efficiency; $44,026 from the 
Employes Compensation Commission; 
$38,270 from the Shipping Board; $37,380 
from the Executive Office; $36,135 from 
tae Board of Mediation; $35,270 from the 
Federal Power Commission; $25,000 from 
the Publie Buildings Commission; $2,500 
from the Federal Qil Conservation Board; 
$2,000 from the Geographic Board, and 
| $1,975 from the Commission of Fine Arts. 
| The decrease of $2,379,619 from the 


for 
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Women 


In Civil Service Is Advocated 


(;OMTENDING that women should 
4 have equal rights with men in Fed- 
eral, State and local government em- 
ployment, Miss Jessie M. Dell, Civil 
Service Commissioner, in a radio ad- 
dress June 10 urged that the civil serv- 
ice rule which‘ provides for separate 
eligibility registers for men and women 
should be changed so both sexes be 
given equal consideration. 

“In my opinion, there is but one just 
ground for the determination and dis- 
tribution of jobs, and that is the ground 
of ability to do the work,” she said, 
speaking over Station WMAL, Washing- 
ton, D. C., under the auspices of the 
District of Columbia Federation of 
Women’s Clubs. “I believe that no 
government, Federal, State or local, has 
a right to say that an appointing officer 
may specify a man for a particular job 
which can be done equally well by a! 
man or a woman.” 

sencrnins agitation as to whether 
the Gornment should employ mar- 
ried women when their husbands hold 
Government jobs, Miss Dell declared 


she believes “marriage has _ nothing 
whatever to do with the matter. I be- 
lieve that all the to-do we hear about 
married women is just an excuse to 
strike a blow at women generally. To 
deny employment to women on the 
ground of marriage places a penalty 
upon marriage, and, therefore, is op- 
posed to good public policy.” 

Miss Dell outlined the Civil Service 
Commission’s policy with regard to em- 
ployment of women, and expressed her 
own views in the matter. 

Her address follows in part: 

The Civil Service Commission makes 
no distinction between men and women 
when holding examinations for procur- 
ing lists of persons eligible for appoint- 
ment to various places in the Govern- 
| ment. So far as the Commission is con- 
| cerned, @ woman may enter an exami- 
| nation for blacksmith if she wants to, 
| and if she meets the Commission’s tests 
her name will be placed upon the reg- 
ister of eligibles. But because of the 
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than eight nor more than 12 home loan 
|banks to function as a reserve agency 
| whereby building and loan and other in- 
| stitutions can raise funds on their sea- 
'soned home mortgage loans, was consid- 
|ered by the House June 10 without final 
action. 

The proposed law was advocated ,by 
President Hoover last November and it 
was formulated originally in a bill in- 
troduced by Representative Luce (Rep.), 
of Waltham, Mass. The bill, amended, 
was then sponsored by Representative 
Reilly Bem). of’ Fond du Lac, Wis., and 
after hearings of proponents and oppo- 
nents a rule was invoked to get action 
by the House. 

Arguments Advanced 

It is designed by its sponsors to serve 
for the benefit of small home-owners and 
home-buyers in the city and small towns 
comparably to the service of the Federal 
Reservé System to the country’s com- 


Competition with which the country’s 
railroads are faced because of Government 
aid to other forms of transportati6n, in- 
cluding the Inland Waterways Corpora- 
tion, was protested June 10 to the House 
special committee investigating Govern- 
ment competition with private industry. 
Testimony in behalf of the railroads was 
presented by Alfred P. Thom, Jr., general 
solicitor for the Association of Railroad 
Executives. 

The Committee also was requested to 
go into the question of competition with 
musicians due to the various uses made 
of military bands. 

Army Store Protested 

Testimony also was presented to the 
effect that operation of the Army post 
store at Fort Sill, Okla., is jeopardizing 
the business of the adjacent town of 
Lawton, and the Committee was asked 
to recommend that the Government “cease 
operating these department stores,” the 
one at Fort Sill being described as one 
of the “largest commercia' stores in south- 
west Oklahoma.” 

Mr. Thom said it is generally conceded 
that the railroads are essential to the 
public welfare, and added: 

“Ii the rail carriers are essential, they 
should be preserved. The adequacy of 
the service which they can perform, how- 
ever, is seriously endangered if other 
forms of transportation are not on a fair 
competitive basis. 

“All the rail carriers ask is that the 
competition should be fair and equitable. 
Objections Are Outlined 

“I wish to respectfully urge on behalf 
of the rail carriers that there should be 
included within the scope of the investiga- 
tion to be conducted by this committee 
certain types of Government competition 
with the railroads or Government subsidy 
of their competitors. 

“First, there is in operation today a 
Government-owned corporation known as 
the Inland Waterways Corporation which 





-| tional information made available follows: 


is operating on the Mississippi and War- 
rior Rivers. The rail carriers question the 
propriety of the Government’s entering 
into competitive transportation operation 


mercial interests and the Federal farm 
loan system to farmers. 

The opposition arguments have in- 
cluded contentions that it would inject 
Government into private business, that 
there are ample funds in home mortgage 
institutions now, that the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation should aid home 
mortgage institutions, that it would en- 
courage unhealthy home building and 
that the bonds of these home loan banks 
can not be sold. 

Amendment Adopted 

During the consideration of the bill for 
amendments, the House in Committee of 
the Whole amended it to include Puerto 
Rico, along. with continental United 
States, Alaska, the District of Columbia, 
and Hawaii. A proposal to exclude Ha- 
waii was rejected. 

The bill also was amended to provide 
that the term “mortgage,” as used in it, 
shall mean a first mortgage on real estate 
in fee simple, or leasehold upon a re- 
newable lease for not less than 99 years, 
upen which there is located a dwelling 
for “not more than three families,” in- 
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Station Owner Liable 
For Radio Utterances 


Broadcasting Company Not 
Common _ Carrier, 


braska Court Holds 








The owner of a broadcasting station 
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con Court of Nebraska, handed down June 10 
Tax Orders Given 


Ne- | 


| out of this country to finance various wars | 


Lincoln, Nebr., June 10.) 


Reconstruction Unit 


To Replenish F unds 


Immediately Available Cash Is 
Nearly Exhausted by Loans 
Totaling 700 Millions 


HE Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 

tion's loans have almost exhausted its 
immediately available cash, which will 
need replenishing from new borrowing re- 
cently floated by the Treasury Depart- 
ment, according to information made 
available June 10 at the Treasury and the 
corporation’s offices. | 

Loans authorized by the Corporation 
amount to 93 per cent of the cash which | 
the Corporation nas had turned over to 
it; loans approved by the Corporation ag- 
gregate approximately $700,000,000, and the 
Corporation has received only $750,000,000 | 
from the Treasury to which capital stock! 
and debentures have been sold, accord- 
ing to the information. Additional infor- 
mation furnished follows: 

Eventually, under the terms of the exist- | 
ing act, the Corporation will be able to 
secure a total of $2,000,000,000 for lend- 
ing, but at present the emergency agency 
is operating on a balance of $50,000,000. 

New borrowing amounting to $425,000,- 
000, which the Treasury has floated to 
take effect June 15, is expected to supply 





Maske Rell. System 
Should Be Abolished, 
Says Mr. McFadden 


Criticizes Operation Before 
House and Advises Re- 
establishment of ‘Inde- 
pendent Treasury’ Plan 


The abolishment of the Federal reserve 
system and the reestablishment of the 
Independent United States Treasury, 50 
that the Government may “keep its own 


money under lock and key in the building 
the people provided for that purpose,” was 








recommended in a speech in the House 
June 10 by Representative McFadden 
(Rep.), of Canton, Pa., ranking -minority 
member of the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency. 

In his address, made during general de- 
bate on the bill (H. R. 12280) for the 
establishment of a system of home loan 
banks, Mr: McFadden criticized the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal Re- 
serve banks as “one of the most corrupt 
institutions the world has ever known.” 


Law Called Defective 

“The depredations and the iniquities of 
the Federal Reserve Board and the Fed- 
eral reserve banks acting together have 
cost this country enough money to pay 
the national debt several times over,” he 
declared. “This evil institution has im- 
poverished the people of the United 
States; has bankrupted itself, and has 
practically bankrupted Government. It has 
done this through the defects of the law 
under which it operates, through the mal- 
administration of that law by the Federal 
Reserve Board, and through the corrupt 
practices of the moneyed vultures who 
control it. 

“Those 12 private credit monopolies were 
deceitfully and disloyally foisted upon this 
country by bankers who came here from 
Europe and who repaid us for our hos- 
pitality by undermining our American in- 
stitutions.” 
| Mr. McFadden contended 
who “foisted” the Federal Reserve Sys- 
tem upon the United States took money 


}and revolutions throughout the world, and 
| added: 

“They have since begun the breaking 
}up of American homes and the dispersal 


may be adjudged liable for defamatory i American children.” 
atienents yehnes by & pureen Sroadoast- | “What is needed here is a return to| 
ing an address over the station’s facilities,|the Constitution of the United States,” 


according to the ruling of the Supreme | Mi. McFadden said. 


Independent Treasury Urged 


“We need to have 
.|a complete divorce of bank and State. 


The appellate court reversed the judg- |The independent United States Treasury 
ment of the lower court and remanded |should be reestablished and the Govern- 


the suit of C. A. Sorensen, Attorney Gen-| ment should keep its own money under 


To Affected Trades 


Revenue Bureau Drafting Rules 
Covering New Levies 


KFAB Broadcasting Company, 


Conferences between representatives of 
trades affected by the new $1,118,500,000 
tax bill and officials of the Bureau of In- 
ternal Revenue continue as the Bureau 
endeavors to issue its regulations in time 
to guide the enforcement of taxes which 
go into effect June 21, according to oral 
information made available June 10 at the 
Bureau. 

Several new sets of regulations covering 
related. heads in the tax bill are being 
prepared, and the first one is expected to 
appear during the first part of the com- 
ing week, it was said at the Bureau. Addi- 


liability. 


under the evidence in the case. 


libel and may be joined de 


fendants. 


Representatives of banks, telephone _ 





In its opinion, the State Supreme Court |from coercion. 
states os the on Radio Act confers |tricts should be A G ° I - ‘ 
no privilege to broadcasting stations to | boundaries should be respected. Bank re- | 
publish defamatory utterances and that | serve should be kept within tHe borders | t rain nvestigation 
the defense of the company that it is aj|of the States whose people own them and | 
common carrier within the meaning of the | this reserve money of the people should 
Interstate Commerce Act is not available 


It also was held that when one writes 
libelous words and reads them before the 
microphone with the consent of the owner 
of the broadcasting station, the reader and 
the owner unite in the publication of a 


eral, against Richard F. Wood and the lock and key in the building the people 
seeking | provided for that purpose. 
damages for alleged libelous statements |rency, the devices of the swindler, should 
made by the former while broadcasting by |be done away with. The 
means of the latter’s facilities. The jury |should buy gold and issue United States 
in the lower court had assessed damages currency on it. 

for libel against Mr. Wood, but the broad- | 
casting company had been relieved from | bankers should be restored to them. The 


Asset cur- 


Government 


“The business of the independent 
State banking systems should be freed 
The Federal reserve dis- 


abolished and _ State 


be protected so that international bankers 
and acceptance bankers and discount 
dealers cannot draw it away from them. 

“The exchanges should be closed while 
we are putting our financial affairs in 
order. The Federal Reserve Act should 


(Continued on Page 7, Column 2.] 





companies, tire manufacturers, soap pro-| 
ducers, utility companies, sporting goods | 
concerns are some of the persons appear- 
ing at the Bureau to be informed on the 
taxes which affect them. Conferences are 
being held in order to make the enforce- 
ment provisions as easy on the various 
trades as possible. 





yas Chilean government has declared 
all credits and deposits in foreign 
currency in banks to be tne property of 
the State and has issued a decree placing 
the control of the Central Bank in the 
hands of the State, according to infor- 
mation made available June 10 by the 
Department of State. A copy of the de- 
cree was received by the Departmen®* of 
State June 10. . 

Recognition of the new Chilean gov- 
ernment has not yet been discussed by 
the Department of State, according to 
an oral statement by the Undersecre- 
tary of State, William R. Castle Jr., 
made in reply to inquiries. 

The Chilean government has not yet 
asked for recognition, Mr. Castle stated. 
The Chilean Ambassador, Miguel Cruch- 
aga, has tendered his resignation and 
notified the Department of this fact. 

Mr. Castle explained orally that the 
Department would move slowly in the 
matter of Chilean relations. The De- 
oo med announcement follows in full 
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Decree of ‘New C 


Explains Seizure of Foreign Money, 


hil 





ean Regime 


| Ambassador Williams S. Culbertson 
| at Santiago reported to the Department 
| late on the afternoon of June 9 that 
| he intended to discuss immediately with 
members of the Junta the decree is- 
sued yesterday concerning foreign cur- 
rency deposits. 

Ambassador Culbertson sent the fol- 
lowing text in translation of the decree: 

“To prevent unjust profits for those 
persons who, to the prejudice of na- 
tional economic conditions, converted 
their deposits into foreign money thus 
| weakening the position of the Central 
Bank and causing the devalorization of 
the currency, the Junta of Government 
dictates the following decree: 

“Article one. Credits and deposits in 
foreign currency which the public may 
have in the national and foreign banks 
are declared the property of the State; 
_“Article two, The commercial, na- 
| tional and foreign banks shall transfer 
| to the order of the State the deposits 
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that those | 


Credit Expansion 
Seen as Effect of 
Reserve Policies 


Situation Improved at Home 
And Abroad by Market 
Operations and Gold Out- 
flow, Says Federal Board 





Borrowing Reduced 
From District Banks 


Loans and Investments of Mem- 
ber Organizations in New 
York and Elsewhere In- 
creased in Past Eight Weeks 





The flow of gold from America to for- 
eign countries and the open market op- 
erations of the Federal reserve banks have 
measurably increased the power of credit 
expansion both at home and abroad, the 
Federal Reserve Board declares in a 
monthly survey made public as of June 11. 

Gold movements from the United States 
to Europe, which have drained $385,000,- 
000 from the American gold stock in May 
and June and $825,000,000 in the last year, 
have “exerted an influence toward easing 
conditions in the international money 
market and increasing the volume of 
loanable funds in foreign countries, the 
Reserve Board declares. 

Inflow and Outfiow of Gold 


Tracing the three recent periods of in- 
crease in the country’s gold supply, 1915-17, 
1921-24 and 1928-31, the Board points 
out that each increase has been followed 
by a recession. 

In America itself, the open market op- 
erations of the Federal reserve banks, 
which added $660,000,000 worth of Gov- 
ernment securities to the reserve banks’ 
holdings between April 13 and June 8, 
have been followed by less rapid liquida- 
tion of loans on the part of member 
banks, according to the Board. March 


|marked the slowing down of bank credit 


contractions and member banks in New 
York especially have increased both their 
loans and investments slightly in the last 
eight weeks, the statement says. 


Use of Available Credit 


wine aererne made available to member 
nks rough open market o) 
$127,000,000 has been used to retpeniieet 
rowing from the Federal reserve npn ws 
and $16,000,000 for the liquidation ace 
ceptances, according tothe Board’s state- 
ment, whith follows in full text: 

Open-market purchases of United States 
Government securities by the reserve 
banks continued in recent weeks at a 
somewhat reduced rate. Between April 
13 and June 8 total purchases of these 
securities amounted to $660,000,000. 

The funds placed at the disposal of 
member banks through these purchases 
were used to the extent of $127,000,000 in 
the reduction of borrowings at the Fed- 
eral reserve banks and to the extent of 
$16,000,000 in the liquidation of accept- 
ances held by these banks, the holdings 
of acceptances at the beginning of June 
being at a very low level. 

Total reserve bank credit showed an 
increase of $510,000,000 during the eight- 
week period, $400,000,000 of which was 
used in meeting a demand for gold for 
export and $100,000,000 was added to the 
reserve balances of member banks. 


Cause of Gold Movements 

Gold exports, which had begun in April, 
were in considerably larger volume in 
May, the los sto the country’s stock of 
monetary gold during that month and up 
| to June 8 being $385,000,000. The exports 
|were largely to France, Netherlands, 
Switzerland, and Belgium. 

This flow of gold to Europe has exerted 
an influence toward easing conditions in 
the international money markets and in- 
creasing the volume of loanable funds in 
foreign countries. In the United States 
the stock of monetary gold on June 8 was 
$3,980,000,000, showing a decrease of $825,- 
000,000 from the corresponding date a year 
ago and of $475,000,000 since the beginning 
of this year. 


Three Periods of Gold Inflow 
A chart shows the course of monetary 
gold stock in the United States since the 
establishment of the Federal Reserve Sys~ 
tem. There were three periods of large 
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“Pyramiding’ Alleged 








Increase in Assets of Farmers 
National Described 


Charges that the Farmers National 
Grain Corporation had “pyramided” 114. 
per cent of its assets, represented by pay- 
ments for its stock purchased by coop- 
erative asociations, up to 100 per cent, 
and that it had improperly listed as a de- 
ferred liability a demand note for $16,- 
600,000 held by the Federal Farm Board 
were made by counsel for the Chicago 
Board of Trade and its clearing house 
June 10 at a hearing before the Grain 
Futures Act Commission. 
| The Commission on that day concluded 
hearing of testimony in the complaint of 
the Farmers National that the Board of 
Trade and its clearing house had dis- 
criminated against the corporation in vio- 
lation of the Grain Futures Act by refus- 
ing it membership in the clearing house. 
Final arguments are to be heard by the 
Commission, June 11. 

Ejection of the Updike Grain Company, 
a Farmers National subsidiary, from the 
clearing house and the Board: of Trade, 
| effective June 11, will cost, the Farmers 
National about $100,000 in the next year 
in commissions which will have to be paid 
to have its deals cleared through the 
clearing house by others than it subsidiary, 
George S. Milnor, general manager of 
Farmers National, testified. This is as- 
suming that the Farmers National is 
not itself admitted to representation in 
the clearing house. 

The commission on such clearings is % 
of a cent a bushel, Mr. Milnor said. He 
declined to say, when questioned by Wey- 
mouth Kiryland, counsel for the Board of 
Trade, what was the volume of business 
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$ Bagot 


"Equal Eligibility 
Of Women Urged 


Elimination of the Separate 
Registers of Qualified Ap- 
plicants Is Advocated by 
Commissioner Dell 








{Continued from Page 1.] 

law I have mentioned and the civil serv- 
ice rule in conformity therewith, the Civil 
Service Commission always includes in its 
circulars announcing examinations a 
statement that the department or office 
requesting a certification of eligibles has 
the legal right to specify the sex desired. 
Thus it may happen—in fact, it fre- 
qeuntly does happen—that in making cer- 
tifications for filling vacancies the Com- 
mission must pass over the names of 
women who are highest of all, in order to 
meet the request for men only. It is pos- 
sible for a woman to make a magnificent 
showing in an examination and then see 
a@ man who made a poor showing get the 
job. To meet the situation the Commis- 
sion is compelled to divide the eligible 
registers as to sex. eS 
In my opinion, there is but one just 
ground for the determination of distribu- | || 
tion of jobs, and that is the ground of abil-| 

ity to do the work. I believe that no Gov-| 
ernment, Federal, State or local, has aj]) 
right to say that an appointing officer may | 
specify a man for a particular job which | |} 
can be done equally well by a man or a|]} 
woman; and I believe, further, that the 
question of marriage has nothing whatever 
to do with the matter. I do not ask for 
any special consideratior for women; I do 
ask that women be given an equal oppor-| |) 
tunity with men, and that if conditions 
arise under which dismissals must be 
made, the loss fall upon men and women 
alike. “Hh 
Special Requirements | 


Of course there are positions which may 
be filled more acceptably by men than by 
women, and vice versa. There is ample 
authority under the rules to take care of 
any such contingency. The Federal In- 
dustrial Institution for Women at Alder- 
son, W. Va., for example, should have 
women as employes, just as the guards 
and similar employes at the Atlanta or ||) 
the Leavenworth Penitentiary should be 
men. Mechanical jobs at navy yards and 
arsenals, and other such places, should be 
filled by men; advisers to girls in the) 
Indian Service should be women, and so} 
on. : inl 

There is nothing whatever in the way of 
placing women in the Federal civil service | |} 
where women should be employed, or of ||} 
placing men where men should be em-|] 
ployed. The experience required in most}! 
examinations would largely take care of | }} 
the situation, and if it did not, the au-| 
thority of the Civil Service Commission to | 
sustain objections to eligibles on the 
ground of unsuitability for a particular 
job could be exercised. But in the majority 
of Government occupations, a man or a 
woman can serve equally well, and for) 
all such employments I contend that/|]} 
women should have an equal chance with | }} 
men in the competition. | 

I hold that the civil service rule which | || 
provides for separate registers of men and | ]/ 
women should be changed, but I stand |]}} 
alone in this among the three members| |) 
of the Civil Service Commission. |] 

e and Employment 

I believe that all the to-do we hear | 
about married women is just an excuse to 
strike a blow at women generally. I be- ||| 
lieve that labor laws said to be for the|}! 
protection of women do not really protect 
but lower the standard of women in em-|]} 
ployment. Why should women want to/| 
be “protected” by labor standards differ- | 
ent from those for men? Why should! 
women want anything but equality? In| 
fact. they don’t. A real protection would | 
be a recognition of the right of women | 
to an equal chance for the higher jobs, 
which they do not have either in Govern- 
ment or private business. | 

And to say that a married woman shall | 
not be employed by Government if her | 
husband is so employed is nothing short of | 
absurd. It would be as sensible to say 
that two brothers, or two sisters, or father 
and son, shall not be employed by Gov- | 
ernment. The right of the individual to | 
open competition is altogether lost sight of. | 

To deny employment to women on the 
ground of marriage places a penalty upon | 
marriage, and, therefore, is opposed to 
good public policy. With the greater free-| 
dom of women, a greater responsibility | 
rests upon them. Women should be 
trained not only to work but also to make| 
intelligent selection of public servants to/| 
work for them. Women, as well as men,| 








should manifest an interest in public a- Compensation Laws 


fairs, national and local. There never was| 








@ greater necessity for leaders than exists 


today. There never will be the right kind| 


of leadership until the rank and file of 
citizens awaken to a full realiza 
their responsibilities. 

Rights of Citizenship 


There is a growing disrespect for law as 
law. There is a growing lack of confidence | , : . : 
in the individual law maker or law en-| ery employer in an industrial, commercial, 
forcer, and we are confusing the individual| @gricultural ocupation or liberal profes- 
|sion to become a member of a compen- 
|sation fund or similar institution for the 
| purpose of providing family allowances for 
| dependent children of the workers, accord- 
ling to a statement in the current issue} 
of the “News Letter,” Women’s Bureau, 
Department of Labor. 


Administrative regulations will be set 


with the law. When I speak of law en- 
forcement, I do not mean the prohibition 


law alone; I mean all law. 
Women have exactly the same respon- 


sibility in matters of citizenship that men 
Good citizenship and good govern- 
Citizenship can not} 
be good citizenship unless it understands | 
the purposes of government and has due| Up by the Minister of Labor and the Min- 
ister of Agriculture in applying the law 
to agriculture. 
ance for each child will be determined 
|by an order of the Minister of Labor in| 
each department. | 

The statement follows in part: 

The new act will form the fifth chapter 
of the labor code. 
ployer in an industrial, commercial or ag- 
ricultural occupation, or 
sion, to become a member of a compensa- 
tion fund or similar institution approved 
| by the Minister of Labor. 
cases an employer who has already estab- 
lished on behalf of his workers a family 
allowance service approved by the Minis- 
the Department with sufficient money to|ter of Labor may be exempt from this 
purchase another series of the Corpora- | requirement. 


have. 
ment are inseparable. 


respect for constituted authority. 


citizenship. Each 


depends upon the 
other. Each strengthens or weakens the 
other. Both elements give as well as re- 
ceive. Government, Federal, State, and 
local, will be all that we want it to be 
when we do our full duty as citizens. 





Reconstruction Agency 
To Replenish Its Funds 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


tion’s debentures. 


rowing, income tax coilections and the 


balance on hand. 


poration had actually authorized about 


but only $50,000,000 unobligated. 


itself. 


Government borrowing. 


The Treasury, as authorized under the 
Act, provided the Corporation with $500,-| or for eac 
000,000 by buying that amount of capital 
$500,000,000 was ex- 
hausted, the Corporation, instead of float- 
ing a loan on the open market, invoked 
the alternative of selling its debentures to 
the Treasury after the Treasury itself|:'tached, except for the payment of the 
had borrowed sufficient funds to make| specific forms of debt covered by section 
203 of the civil code. 


stock. When the 


the purchase. 


tion Of Allowances for Dependent Chil- 


A new labor law of France requires ev- 


Gov- 
ernment can not be good government un- 
less it has proper regard for the rights of 


| r Approximately $800,-| to agricultural undertakings will be deter- 
000,000 will be in the hands of the Treas- |}mined by public administrative 
ury after June 15, coming from the bor-| tions, issued on the initiative of the Min- 
jister of Labor and the Minister of Agri- 
|culture and after consultation with the 
Actual cash advances made by the cor-| Chambers of Agriculture. 

poration lag behind the total of loans 
authorized. One June 8, when the Cor-| child dependent on the worker or salaried 
;}employe up to the school-leaving age, or 
$700,000,000 in loans, its net cash advances| up to the age of 16 if the child is con- 
on these loans were $578,464,110, leaving 
$121,000,000 in available cash not touched /|ticeship. The number of daily allowances 
| may not be less than the number of days’ 
To date the Corporation has secured| work performed. The allowances are pay- 
none of its money directly from the mar-jable in full in the event of temporary 
ket although it is empowered to borrow in|or permanent incapacity or in case of 
almost as many ways as the Treasury| death resulting from an accident. 

Funds for reconstruction opera-| 
tions have been obtained solely through| each child will be determined by an order 
|of the Minister of Labor in each depart- 
; ment, ‘eith 


tinuing its studies or has entered appren- 


may not be less than that granted by the 
compensation funds already approved at 
the time of the promulgation of the act, 
but may be raised or lowered at a later 
date. 
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Agriculture and Food 
Products 


Advantages of modern process of making 
ice cream over old-fashioned freezer de- 
scribed by A. E. Reynolds, ice cream special- 
ist, Bureau of Dairy Control, Division of 
Sate ae cniiscre! Department of Agriculture, 

te 0! ornia. 
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Argentina to trade, wheat for Spanish rail- 
road equipment ufder negotiations now 


ding. 
er Page 5, col. 3 


Crab-meat canning industry proposed for 
United States. ; 
Page 6, col. 6 


Reduced harvest of wheat’ in Northern 
Hemisphere forecast for 1932 by Department 
of Agriculture. 


Page 6, col. 3 | 


Sections of June crop report dealing with 
potatoes, milk and sugar crops. 

Page 6, col. 3 

Bankers’ groups participating in farm ac- 

tivities contributed more than $100,000 for 

agricultural improvement, Department of 
Agriculture states. « 

Page 6, col. 7 


Process being developed to! produce fiber 
board and gas from waste cornstalks, straw, 


and hulls. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Farmers National Grain Corporation “pyra- 
mided” its assets, counsel for Chicago Board 
of Trade charges at House inquiry. 

Page 1, col. 7 


Canada may abandon protection of sock- | 
,eye salmon, 
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Five species of crustaceans hitherto un- 
known to science discovered in Chesapeake 
Bay by scientist of Smithsonian Institution. 
Page 3, col. 5 


Banks and Banking 


Bank as subagent of other, bank to which 
note was delivered for collection held liable 
to owner for negligence in making collec- 
tion; First Huntington National Bank v. 
Salt Lick Deposit Bank; Circuit Court of 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 

Page 4, col. 1 


Problem of demand withdrawals of de- 
posits of building and loan associations dis- 
cussed by Oscar Nelson, Auditor of Public 
Accounts, State of Illinois. 

Page 8, col. 5 


Bankers’ groups participating in farm ac- 
tivities contributed more than $100,000 for 
agricultural improvement, Department of 
Agriculture states. 
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Mr. McFadden urges abolition of reserve 
system and reestablishment of “independ- 
ent treasury” plan, during speech in House. 

Page 1, col. 6 

Bill to create system of Federal home loan 
banks considered in the House. 

Page 1, col. 4 

Expansion of credit at home and abroad 
ascribed to open market operations and out- 
flow of gold in report of Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Congress 


Bills and resolutions pending in Congress. 
Page 


Proceedings of June 10. 
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Bills and resolutions signed by the Presi- 
dent. 
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See also under subject headings. 
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Construction 
Labor-saving performances of ditch-dig- 
ging and road-building machines are de- 
scribed by Department of Labor. 
Page 7, col. 7 


Corporation Finance 


Reconstruction Finance Corporation to| 


replenish funds nearly exhausted by loans 
totaling $700,000,000. 


selling of Radio-Keith-Orpheum stock dur- 
ing acquisition of company. 
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Credit Information 
Expansion of credit at home and abroad 
flow of gold in report of Federal Reserve 
Board. 
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Current Law 


Latest decisions of Federal 
courts. 


and State 
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Education 
Government books and publications listed. 
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State books and publications listed. 
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Education of negro will train leaders to 
fit race for taking part in democracy, says 


President Hoover, in address at commence- 
ment of Howard University, 
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Exporting & Importing 
Argentina to trade wheat for Spanish rail- 
road equipment under negotiations 
pending. 


Automotive exports declined 16 per cent in 
April, says Department of Commerce. 
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The application of the act 
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Bank as subagent of other bank to which 
note was delivered for collection held liable 
to owner for negligence in maki: collec- 
ton National nk v. 

k; Circuit Court of 
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Patent license to make and sell sherbet 


tion; First_ Hunti 
Salt Lick Deposit 
Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 


frozen on a stick held not to include use of 
ice cream; Good Humor Corp. of America v. 
The Popsicle Corp. of The United States et 
al; District Court, Distriet of Delaware. 
Page 4, col. 2 


Defendant permitted to interpose counter- 
claim in patent infringement suit although 
plaintiff is not inhabitant nor has place of 
business in district; Radio Condenser Co, v. 
General Instrument Co.; District Court, 
Southern District of New York. 
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Foreign Relations 


Decree of new Chilean government ex- 
plains seizure of foreign currency and 
credits. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Communist me e thrown through win- 
dow of chancery of American Legation at 
Riga Latvia, State Department is advised. 

Page 7, col. 6 

Panama expresses appreciation for help 
of Army, Navy and American Minister at re- 
cent presidential election. 
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Government Aid and 
Control of Marketing ~ 


Competition of the Federal Government 
through Inland Waterways Corporation and 
funds for highways protested at House hear- 
ing in behalf of Association of Railroad 
Executives. 

Page 1, col. 5 

Farmers National Grain Corporation “‘pyra- 
mided” its assets, counsel for Chicago Board 
of Trade charges at House inquiry. 
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Government Finance 


Senate Committee reports supply bill for 
independent offices. 
Page 1, col. 3 
Revenue Bureau drafting rules covering 
enforcement of taxes affecting particular 
trades. 
Page 1, col. 4 
Mr. McFadden urges abolition of reserve 
system and reestablishment of “independ- 
ent treasury” plan, during speech in House. 
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Daily statement of the United States 
Treasury. 
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Treasury allots subscriptions for two new 
issues of notes and certificates. 
Page 7, col. 1 
Senate passes Wagner relief bill providing 
300 millions in loans to States. 
Page 1, col, 1 
Federal authorization for $25,000,000,000 in 
bonds to be issued by communities and de- 
posited with United States for equal value 
of legal tender notes advocated by Jacob 
S. Coxey, Mayor of Massillon, Ohio. 
Page 3, col. 2 
Representative Snell confers with Presi- 
dent Hoover on economy plans. 
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House and Senate conferees discuss 
omy program. 


Health 


Mortality rate for week in 85 cities is same 
as for year ago. 
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| Highways 


Competition of the Federal Government 
through Inland Waterways Corporation and 
funds for highways protested at House hear- 


jing in behalf of Association of Railroad 
Page 1, col. 6 | Executives. 
Senate Banking Committee told of short | 


Page 1, col. 5 
Conference to formulate street and high- 
way safety program called by Pennsylvania 


; Governor. 


Page 3, col. 4 


| Insurance 


ket operations and out- 
a oe eee | Maine for year less than for previous period. 


Insurance premium taxes assessed in 

Page 4, col. 7 

Life insurance premiums paid in Utah 
during year total nearly $10,000,000. 

Page 5, col. 4 

Business of Connecticut fire insurance 


|companies for 1931 shown in summary of 


report by State Insurance Department. 
Page 5, col. 5 


| International Finance 


Foreign exchange rates at New York. 
Page 7, col. 2 


Rehabilitation of permanently disabled by 


| vocational education is discussed by John 
| Aubel Kratz, 
| tion Service, Federal Board for Vocational 


Chief, Vocational Rehabilita- 


Education. 
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Decline in employment shown in England, 


| Department of Commerce is informed. 
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now | service advocated by Commissioner Dell. 
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Labor-saving performances of ditch-dig- 
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UNITED 


Senate 


HE Senate convened at 11 a. m., 

June 10, following recess from a 
night session June 9 during which it 
completed passage of the annual appro- 
priation bill of the War Department, 
and agreed to proceed to the considera- 
tion of the conference report on a sim- 
ilar bill for the Department of Agricul- 
ture. 

Upon taking up the conference report 
in accordance with the previous agree- 
ment, the Senate without discussion or 
delay, agreed to the report and for- 
warded it to the House. 


v 

‘Senator Wagner (Dem.), of New York, 
entered an unanimous consent request 
to make the relief bill (S. 4860) au- 
thorizing the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to loan up to $300,000,000 
to States for relief purposes, the un- 
finished business. 

The request was granted and the bill 
was laid before the Senate. (Discussion 
on page 1.) 

Senator Howell (Rep.), of Nebraska, 
asked unanimous consent to proceed to 
consideration of the agricultural bill (S. 
4536) after the Wagner relief bill was 
disposed of. Objection was made by 
Senator Bingham (Rep.), of Connecti- 
cut, who stated that he hoped to bring 
the District of Columbia appropriation 
bill next before the Senate. 

Explanation of the provisions of the 
relief bill was made by Senator Wagner, 
with various Senators entering into the 
discussion. 

v 


The La Follette amendment permit- 
ting “advances to States, though their 
constituents prohibit them from bor- 
rowing, was agreed to. 


Senator Bingham secured adoption of 
an amendment to include Territories as 
well as States in the loan privileges. 

An amendment by Senator Lewis 
(Dem.), of Illinois, was adopted speci- 
fying that governors are not to be pre- 
vented from making advances to de- 
partments or political subdivisions of 
their State. 


Senator Johnson (Rep.), of California, | 


spoke concerning the bill. 

Report on the independent offices ap- 
propriation bill from the Committee on 
Appropriations was made by Senator 
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Displacement of Morse operators by printer 
telegraph machines shown by Department 
of Labor. 
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State laws on hours of work for women 
discussed by Department of Labor. 
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Mines and Minerals 


Investigations of minerals by Bureau of 
Mines are outlined by A. C. Fieldner, Chief 
Engineer, Experiment Stations Division, Bu- 
reau of Mines, Department of Commerce. 
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Motor Transport 


Congested conditions of traffic as _ test of 
driver’s skill discussed by Harold G. Hoff- 
man, Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State 
of New Jersey. 

ies Page 8, col. 3 

Ohio Supreme Court rules new motor lines 
can be excluded from the highways if it is 
found additional traffic would constitute 


hazard. 
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Bill providing for revocation of licenses of 
drivers failing to satisfy judgments in acci- 
dent cases enacted in Massachusetts. 
Page 5, col. 3 
Automotive exports declined 16 per cent in 
April, says Department of Commerce. 
Page 1, col. 4 
New Jersey Commissioner of Motor Ve- 
hicles issues warning against “foolhardy” 
driving of emergency apparatus. 
: Page 5, col. 5 
New Jersey Senate passes bill to place 
motor freight carriers under Utility Com- 
mission. 
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National Defense 


Bill to abolish drafting of National Guard 
in wartime ordered reported by House Com- 
mittee on Military Affairs. 

Page 6, col. 5 

Revival of Council of National Defense to 
ae economic situation is urged on Presi- 

ent, 

Page 3, col. 2 


New Processes 


Advantages of modern process of making 
ice cream over old-fashioned freezer de- 
scribed by A. E. Reynolds, ice cream special- 
ist, Bureau of Dairy Control, Division of 
Animal Industry, Department of Agriculture, 
State of California. 

Page 8, col. 1 

Process being developed to produce fiber 
board and gas from waste cornstalks, straw, 
and hulls. 

Page 6, col. 6 


Patents 


Patent license to make and sell sherbet 
frozen on a stick held not to include use of 
ice cream; Good Humor Corp. of America v. 
The Popsicle Corp. of The United States et 
al; District Court, District of Delaware. 

Page 4, col. 2 

Defendant permitted to interpose counter- 
claim in patent infringement suit although 
plaintiff is not inhabitant nor has place of 


; business in district; Radio Condenser Co. v. 


General Instrument Co.; District Court, 
Southern District of New York. 
Page 4, col. 4 
Rulings on applications for patents and 
trade marks. 


Page 4, col. 3 


Petroleum and Its Products 


Determination of railroad freight rates, in 
competition with pipe line, water and truck 
transportation, discussed by Irving L. Koch, 


| Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission. 


Page 8, col. 3 

Control of oil production in California 

based on seasonal demand for natural gas 

used by Dan H. Blood, State Director of Nat- 
ural Resources, 


Page 5, col. 4 


President 


The President's day at the Executive 
Offices. 


Page 3, col. 6 


Prisons 


Number of Federal prisoners increfsed to 
72 in year, according to Department of 
ustice. 


Page 2, col. 6 


Public Service 


Equal eligibility of women in the civil 
service advocated by Commissioner Dell. 


Page 1, col. 2 
Public Utilities 


New York Public Service Commission de- 
clines to postpone hearing on reasonableness 
of charge for use of hand set telephohes. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Kansas to investigate various charges by 

telephone companies operating in State. 
Page 5, col. 6 

Inflation in value of securities purchased 
by National Light, Heat & Power Company 
described in transcript of recent testimony 
before Federal Trade Commission. 

Page 5, col. 2 

Earnings for April of American Telephone 
& Telegraph Company. 

Page 7, col. 7 

Public utility measures recently proposed 
in the Louisiana Legislature. 

Page 5, col. 6 

Security issues of Tide Water utility dis- 
cussed at Trade Commission hearing. 

Page 5, col. 1 
* New Jersey Senate passes bill to place 
motor freight carriers under Utility Com- 
mission. 


Page 6, col. 2 








» » 


Radio 


Decisions ay the Federal Radio Commis- 
sion made public June 10. a 


Page 6, col. 
Owner of broadcasting station liable for 
defamatory statements over radio, Nebraska 
Supreme Court rules. 
Page i, col. 5 


Railroads 


Determination of railroad freight rates, in 
competition with pipe line, water and truck 
transportation, discussed by Irving L. Koch, 
Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission. 

Page 8, col. 3 

Argentina to trade wheat for Spanish rail- 
road equipment under negotiations now 
pending. 

Page 5, col. 3 

Competition of the Federal Government 
through Inland Waterways Corporation and 
funds for highways protested at House hear- 
ing in behalf of Association of Railroad 
Executives. 

Page 1, col. 5 

New Jersey Senate rejects a al for 
merger of Pennsylvania and ing rail- 
roads in South Jersey. 

Page 6, col. 2 


Rulings in rail rate and finance cases and 
reports of examiners announced by Inter- 
state Commerce Commission. 

Page 6, col. 4 


eye 
Retailing 
Increases in local sales of candy as re- 
versal of trend to overextension of business 
noted by Department of Commerce in sur- 
vey of industry for 1929-30. 
Page 3, col. 4 


Scientific Research 


Five species of crustaceans hitherto un- 
known to science discovered in Chesapeake 
Bay by scientist of Smithsonian Institution. 

Page 3, col. 5 


s s 
Shipping 
Competition of the Federal Government 
through Inland Waterways Corporation and 
funds-for highways protested at House hear- 
ing in behalf of Association of Railroad 
Executives. 
Page 1, col. 5 
State Department directs Consuls to call 
attention to masters of American ships in 
foreign ports to Load Line Act for preven~- 
tion of overloading, at request of part- 
ment of Commerce, charged with enforce- 
ment of regulations. 
Page 6, col. 6 


Simplified Practice 


Simplified practice recommendations are 
adopted for dental. tooth-grinding wheels 
and for wire-insect screen cloth, says De- 
partment of Commerce. 

Page 6, col. 7 


State Courts 


Ohio Supreme Court rules new motor lines 
can be excluded from the highways if it is 
found additional trafic would constitute 


hazard. 
Page 5, col. 4 
Owner of broadcasting station liable for 
defamatory statements over radio, Nebraska 
Supreme Court rules. 
Page 1, col. 5 


Revision of New Jersey court system pro- 
posed in resolution offered in Legislature. 
Page 7, col. 1 


State Finance 


New Jersey Legislature votes $20,000,000 
emergency relief program. 
Page 2, col. 6 


Taxation 


Provisions on refunds of gasoline tax in 
State of Washington are construed. 
Page 4, col. 5 
State income tax similar to Federal law 
urged by Governor of Alabama in recent 
message to Legislature. 
Page 4, col. 7 


Insurance premium taxes assessed in 
Maine for year less than for previous period. 
Page 4, col. 7 
Bill levying tax on nonresident estates 
signed by Governor of Massachusetts. 
Page 4, col. 1 
Decisions promulgated by the Board of 
Tax Appeals summarized. 
e 4, col. 4 
Revenue Bureau drafting rules covering 
enforcement of taxes affecting particular 
trades. 
Page 1, col. 4 


Trade Mark 


Rulings on applications: for patents and 
trade marks. 


Page 4, col. 3 


Trade Practices 


Federal Trade Commission finds general 
practice in developing chain store systems 
has been not to absorb independents. 


Page 1, col. 2 

Veterans 
Hospital for veterans proposed in Virginia. 
Page 2, col. 5 


Workmen’s Compensation 


Compensation awarded in Ohio for death 
of teacher killed while en route home with 
examination papers to grade. 

Page 5, col. 5 
. France broadens scope of compensation 
aws. 

Page 2, col. 2 





STATES 


Smoot (Rep.), of Utah. 
page 1.) 


The Senate approved an amendment 
reducing the interest rate from 5 per 
cent to 3 per cent on loans made under 


the terms of the relief bill. 


It rejected a substitute bill to provide 


grants to the State instead of loans. 


Senator Howell asked unanimous con- 
sent to take up the agricultural bill. 


Senator Bingham again objected. 


The Senate then passed the relief 


bill Ay a vote of 72 to 8. 


Senator Bingham moved to proceed to 
consideration of the District of Colum- 
The mo- 


bia annual appropriation bill. 
tion was carried. 


v 


House of Representatives 
HE House met at noor. 


nection with land bank loans. 


Brenham, Texas, 


priation bill 
ordered printed. 


Representative Andrews (Rep.), 


roliton, Ill., objected. 


(Dem.), of Americus, Ga., 


Commission, 
ident. 


tion. 
on page 1.) 








Hospital for Veterans 








(Discussion on 





The Senate continued in night session, 


| Representa- 
| tive Howard (Dem.), of Columbus, 
| Nebr., discussed interest charges in con- 


Representative Buchanan (Dem.), of 
presented a confer- 
ence report on the agricultural appro- 
(H. R. 7912), which was 


of 
Buffalo, N. Y., asked unanimous consent 
that the House immediately consider the 
question of immediate cash payment | 
of World War veterans legislation. Ma- 
jority Leader Rainey (Dem.), of Car- 


On motion of Representative Crisp 
the House 
adopted without record vote a resolu- 
tion (S. J. Res. 97) extending for one 
year the time within which American 
claimants may apply for payment, un- 
der the Settlement of War Claims Act of 
1928, of awards of the Mixed Claims 
Commission and of the Tripartite Claims 
It now goes to the Pres- 


The Reilly bill (H. R. 12280) to create 
from 8 to 12 Federal home loan banks 
| Was called up, after adoption of a spe- 
| cial rule for its immediate considera- 
(Discussion of the bill is printed 


Final action on the bill was not taken. 
Representative Byrns (Dem.), of Nash- 
ville, Tenn., chairman of the Commit- 
tee on Appropriations, said that he ex- 





Proposed in Virginia 

If sufficient money can be found in 
funds already appropriated, the Veterans’ 
Administration will build a general hos- 
pital in the State of Virginia, according 
to.a recommendation submitted by the 
Federal Board of Hospitalization and ap- 
proved by President Hoover, it was an- 


nemneeg orally June 10 at the Administra- 
tion. 

Recognizing the need for a general hos- 
pital in western Virginia, the Board set 
up a subcommittee consisting of Gen. 
Hugh S. Cummings, Gen. Robert U. Pat- 
terson and Col. George Ijams to consider 
the availability of funds, the probable lo- 
cation and other pertinent matters, ac- 
cording to the information. 





Conferees Consider 
Economy Program 


The House and Senate conference com- 
mittees assembled June 10 to attempt to 
reconcile differences between the two 
Houses on the legislative appropriation 
measure which includes the economy pro- 
gram. The session started late in the day. 

As the economy program was passed 
by the House it carried a pay cut of 11 
per cent, with an exemption of $2,500 for 
all Federal workers. The Senate dis- 
carded the pay reduction feature and in- 
stalled a plan to furlough Government 
workers for one month each as a means 
of accomplishing a saving. 


President and Mr. Snell 
Confer on Economy Plan 


Representative Snell (Rep.), of Potsdam, 
N. Y., cohferred with President Hoover at 
the White House June 10 regarding the 
pending economy bill. 

Afterwards, Mr. Snell said he informed 
the President that the House minority 
would stand by the conferees on the five- 
day week and furlough-with-out-pay plan. 
He expressed the view that the plan was 
the best way to accomplish economy and 
at the same timehaintain wage scales. 








pected the conference committee on 
the economy bill to reach an agreement 
later in the evening and asked until 
midnight to file the conference report. 
The request was granted. 

The House at 5:11 p. m. adjourned 
until 11 a, m., June 11, 
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Federal Prisoners 
Increase in Year 





Total Rose to 26,770 on May 
27, According to Depart- 
ment of Justice 





The number of Federal prisoners in- 
creased by 1,537 during the year ended 


May 27 to reach a total of 26,770 on that 
date, according to statistics compiled by 
the Prison Division of the Department of 
Justice and_just made public. 

Increases were recorded in the number 
of prisoners on parole and probation, in 
Federal unwalled institutions and in local 
jails while the number of prisoners in the 
four principal Federal prisons declined, 
according to the announcement,. which 
follows in full text: 

The records of the Prison Division, De- 
partment of Justice, show the following 
changes in the status of Federal prisoners 
during the year ending May 27, com- 
pared with the same date a year ago: It 
appears that during this period the total 
number of Federal prisoners increased 1,- 
537 from 25,233 in May, 1931, to 26,770 on 
the corresponding date this year. During 
this period the total number of Federal 
prisoners placed on probation increased 
nearly 11,000, from 10,853 in May, 1931, to 
21,000 in May, 1932. The number of pris- 
oners on parole increased nearly 1,000, 
from 2,382 in May of 1931, to 3,314. Apart 
from the matter of paroling of prisoners 
and placing prisoners on probation, which 
latter is an act of the trial judge, the 
greatest increase is in the number of Fed- 
eral prisoners boarding in county jails 
and other State penal institutions. This 
increase was about 1,225 from 10,950 in 
May, 1931, to 12,175 in 1932. The number 
of prisoners in unwalled camps increased 
during this period from 1,104 to 1,370. 
There was a slight decrease in the num- 
ber of prisoners in the four principal Fed- 
eral penitentiaries, the total in May of last 
year, 9,774, being decreased to 9,676. 


Emergency Funds 
Voted in New Jersey 


Legislature Passes Bills Aimed 
To Provide 20 Millions 


Trenton, N. J., June 10. 
The Legislature has completed the pass- 
age the bills to provide $20,000,000 for 
emergency relief for the year beginning 
July 1. 
It is proposed to utilize approximately 
$10,000,000 from the proceeds of the sale 
of Camdem-Philadelphia bridge bonds 


and $4,121,566 to be borrowed from the 
State Teachers’ Pension Fund. In ad- 
dition, the voters will be asked to rescind 
$20,000,000 of an $83,000.000 bond issue ap- 
proved in 1930 and reappropriate the 
money for relief purposes, although the 
bonds will be issued only as a last resort 
and possibly may not be needed, ac- 
cording to Senate Majority Leader Em- 
erson L. Richards. 

The Senate adopted the so-called “yelow 
dog’ ’contract bill, already passed by the 
House (A 450). It would void agreements 
between employers and employes in which 
the latter stipulate that they wil not af- 
filiate with labor unions or if they are 
members to withdraw. 

The House defeated a measure (S. 96) 
to add silicosis to the list of compensable 
diseases under the Workmen’s Compen- 
sation Act. 

The House approved a biJl (A._481) au- 
thorizing an agreement by New Jersey 
with New York and Connecticut for the 
creation of an interstate sanitary com- 
mission ‘to control pollution ! the coastal 
waters of the three States. 

Other measures upon which the Senate 
passed favorably included a bill (A. 366) 
which would permit the State Highway 
Commission to enter into agreements with 
railroads for the division of cost of new 
grade crossing construction; S. 266, au- 
thorizing the State Banking Department 
to extend mortgages for the benefit of 
creditors of corporations under its juris- 
diction; S. 354 (committee substitute) 


prohibiting public employes from receiv- 
ing pensions as well as active pay; S. 364, 
granting costs to owners in land condem- 
nation cases abandoned by the State, and 
S. 360, 361, conferring upon the Governor 
the power to withhold appropriations from 
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Negro Education 
Training Leaders, 
Says President 





Development of Race to Take 
Place in Democracy Urged 
By Mr. Hoover at Howard 


University Exercises 
1523— + éebdes dees 

President Hoover in an address at the 
commencement exercises, June 10, of How- 
ard University, an institution of higher 
education for the Negro race in Washing- 
ton, D. C., declared that it is vital in a 
democracy that the public opinion upon 
which rests an equal opportunity for the 
Negro race to share in the full measure 
of citizenship shall be an informed and 
educated opinion. 

Unless éhe Negro race, comprising 10 
percent of the Nation’s population, is 
developed proportionately along-with the 
rest of the population, the President said, 
“it cannot pull its proper strength at the 
oars of our pressing problems of democ- 
racy.” 

Preparation for Leadership 


Mr. Hoover congratulated the members 
of the graduating class upon completing 
their studies with credit and the Negro 
race upon the efforts of these students to 
prepare themselves for leadership in the 
development of the race. 

The address follows in full text: 

It is an inspiration to come into this 
great institution of higher education for 
the Negro race. Nothing that the Fed- 
eral Government has done reflects more 
credit upon it for the meeting of an ob- 
ligation than this institution to bring to 
a@ great segment of our population the 
means of overcoming a handicap for which 
they were not responsible and of leveling 
upward for them an equal opportunity to 
share in the full measure of citizenship 
with their brethren of other races. 


Fitting Race into Democracy 


It is vital in a democracy that the pub- 
lic opinion upon which it rests. shall be 
an informed and educated opinion. The 
Negro race comprises 10 per cent of our 
population, and unless this 10 per cent is 
developed proportionately with the rest of 
the population, it can not pull its proper 
strength at the oars of our pressing prob- 
lems of democracy. 

To provide this development requires 
trained leadership, and I conceive that to 
be the function of Howard University. 
You are providing here professional train- 
ing in all those fields to which the com- 
munity naturally looks for leadership— 
religion, law, medicine, education, science, 
and art.. 

You are providing this professional 
training io men and women of the colored 
race, to your own best talents, your own 
leaders by natural endowment. Through 
the instruction which they receive here, 
your natural leaders become trained 
leaders; and this training is of the same 
kinds and of equal efficiency with that 
which is provided for the natural leaders 
of the white race. 

Sharing in National Life 

By this process, the colored people are 
being integrated fully into the broad 
stream of the national life, sharing in the 
obligation and opportunity for political 
service, for economic advancement, for ed- 
ucational development of the individual, 
and for enjoyment of all the benefits of 
science and art and general culture, in- 
cluding skilled medical service, more beau- 
tiful home surroundings and a share in 
the intellectual progress of mankind. 

These things are the natural right of 
the citizens of a republic. The Federal 
Government has nobly acknowledged its 
duty to provide them here. 

I congratulate the graduating class upon 
completing their studies with credit, and 
I congratulate the Negro race upon your 
efforts to prepare yourselves for leader- 
ship in their development. I wish you 
well in your careers upon which you now 
embark. ; 











any department and dismiss needless em- 
ployes. 

A bill introduced by Senator Edward P. 
Stout (S. 371) would permit the State 
Banking Commissioner to place a valua- 
tion on investments of savings banks. 
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Credit Expansion 
Seen as Effect of 
- Reserve Policies 





Situation Improved at Home 
And Abroad by Market| 
Operations and Gold Out- 
flow, Says Federal Board 


(Continued from Page 1.) 
increase in gold stock: From the begin- 
ning of 1915 to the middle of 1917, from 
1921 to the middle of 1924, and from the 
end of 1928 to the Autumn of 1931. 

The first period, during which about 
$1,400,000,000 was added to the country’s 
stock of gold, was a period when European 
countries were at war and_ belligerent 
powers were making large purchases of 
war supplies in the United States. 

» The second period from the Autumn of 
1920 to the late Summer of 1924, during 
which about $1,650,000,000 was added to 
the stock- of gold of the United States, 
was a period of monetary disorganization 
in Europe when purchases of goods in 
the United States were paid for to a con- 
siderable extent by the shipment of gold. 

During the latest period, from the end 
of 1928 to the Autumn of 1931, about 
$850,000,000 was added to this country’s 
stock of gold, largely because of unfa- 
vorable balances of payment in outlaying 
countries, reflecting the decline in the 
value of raw materials. 

Outflow Follows Gold Increases 


Each of the periods of gold inflow was 
followed by some outfiow of gold. In 1919- 
1920 the outflow was about $350,000,000, 
representing the removal from this country 
of balances accumulated by South Amer- 
ican and oriental countries during the 
war-time gold embargo. 

In 1927 na 1928 the loss of about $500,- 
000,000 of gold followed upon a period of 
extreme ease in the money market in 
America and the flotation of a large 
amount of foreign securities. In the Au- 
tumn of 1931 the loss of gold followed upon 
the suspension of the gold standard in 
England and the desire of many foreign 
central banks to convert their foreign 
balances into gold. 

During the period from 1914 to the 
Autumn of 1931, taken as a whole, there 
was a net increase in the gold stock of 
this country of $3,000,000,000, or more than 
150 per cent of the amount in the country 
at the beginning of the period. After 
the decrease of about $1,000,000,000 from 
the high point reached in September of 
1931, the amount of monetary gold in this 
country is about $4,000,000,000, compared 
with $1,800,000,000 in 1914, and more than 
at any time prior to 1923. At the begin- 
ning of June, reserves of the reserve banks 
were $1,034,000,000 in excess of legal re- 
quirements. 


Revival of Council 


Of Defense Asked 


President Urged to Reestablish 
Wartime Group to Meet 
Economic Situation 


A letter was presented to President 
Hoover at the White House, June 10, by 
Gen. Albert L. Cox, of Raleigh, N. C., 
chairman of the Defense Committee of the 
American Legion, on behalf of “a non- 
partisan group of citizens representing all 
sections of the country,” urging him to 
reestablish the war-time Council of Na- 
tional Defense to deal with the present 
economic situation. 

“We believe, as you by your public 
statements obviously do,” said the letter, 
“that a national emergency of the first 
magnitude exists and that it needs emer- 
gency treatment. We therefore ask you 
to set in’ motion that agency of Govern- 
ment especially designed for this purpose. 

“We join with you in opposing the es- 
tablishment of new commissions, but are 
impressed with the present necessity for 
utilizing this well-tested and legally con- 
stituted body. We are confident that an 
examination of the Council’s record will 
convince you that it is the one legalized 
agency available to bring together repre- 
sentatives of the civil body to assist in 
coordinating the country’s energies and 
definite accomplishments for the common 
good, and for meeting and overcoming the 
present nation-wide feeling of confusion 
end fear.” 


Morse Telegraphers 
Are Being Displaced 
By Printer Machines 


Proportion of Operators in 


One Company Declines to 
21.5 Per Cent, Depart- 
ment of Labor States 


A technological displacement of about 
50 per cent among Morse telegraphers has 
resulted from the use of the printer tele- 


graph, according to information just made 
available by the Bureau of Labor Statis- 
tics, Department of Labor. 

Printer circuits last year accounted for 
nearly 90 per cent of all commercial mes- 
sdBe handlings of one large company, it 
was pointed out, and the proportion of 
Morse telegraphers in commercial offices 
has dropped to 21.5 per cent of all opera- 
tors. The 50 per cent displacement has 
occurred in the larger offices, classed as 
functional offices, but the printer tele- 
graph has had different effects in branch 
and other small offices. 


Changes Are Reviewed 
The following additional information 





Loans and investments of reporting 
member banks in leading cities, after de- 
clining by $3,500,000,000, or 15 per cent, 
between March 18, 1931, and Feb. 24, 1932, 
declined further by $550,000,000 between 
Feb. 24 and April 13. From the middle 
of April to the beginning of June the de- 
cline in the total volume of this credit 
was at a slower rate, as there was a con- 
siderable increase in investments, which 
offset the continued decline in loans. 


New York Loans and Investments 


At New York City banks, for which fig- 
ures are available for June 8, the volume 
of loans and investments on that date was 
slightly higher than eight weeks earlier, 
while at banks outside of New York City 
there was a further decline. Investménts 
increased considerably at New York banks, 
and up to June 1 also increased somewhat 
in the outside banks, the increase being 
shown both in holdings of Government 
securities and of other securities in New 
York, but only in the latter class of secur- 
ities outside of New York. 

A chart shows the course of loans and 
investments of all reporting member banks 
for the past five years, with separate lines 
for banks in New York City and otuside. 
It is apparent from the chart that the 
rapid decline in bank credit, which began 
early in 1931, became much slower after 
the beginning of March of the present 

ear. 

* Situation in New York and Elsewhere 

At the New York banks there has been 
no decrease in loans and investments since 
that time, while at the banks outside the 
decrease has continued, though at a slower 
rate. At the beginning of June loans 
and investments of all reporting banks 
were slightly lower than in the early part 
of 1927, while at New York City banks 
they were in larger volume than five years 


ago. 

"The decline in time deposits, which was 
rapid from the Spring of 1931 to the end 
of the year, became more gradual after 
the end of January, 1932, and since ie 
time there has been little change in the 
volume of time deposits. Net demand de- 
posits, after a sharp and prolonged de- 
cline lasting until the latter part of March, 
showed an increase in recent weeks, re- 
flecting in part an increase in balances 
held by country banks with their city 
correspondents. 


Canada May Stop 


Salmon Conservation 








Province Claims Americans Are 
Depleting Supply 


In the absence of an agreement between 
Canada and the United States relative to 
the taking of sockeye salmon from the 
Fraser River of British Columbia and its 
territory, the British Columbia Govern- 
ment has announced its intention to urge 
the Dominion Government in Ottawa to 
permit a deliberate and systematic de- 


pletion of the salmon in that river, ac- 
cording to a report from Vice Consul 
Robert M. Newcomb, Victoria. 

The British Columbia government clainis 
that it has gone to considerable expense 
in maintaining hatcheries and patrols in 
the river in an effort to continue the sal- 
mon industry, but that the fishermen of 
the United States, operating in Puget 
Sound through which the salmon must 
pass to gain the entrance to Fraser River, 
have not cooperated in this work. 

A joint commission was appointed some 
time ago to make a study of the situation. 
Five years ago a convention for the pro- 
tection, preservation and extension of 
sockeye salmon fisheries was jointly signed. 
The United States Government has not, 
as yet, ratified the convention. 

The provincial government claims that 
continued restrictions penalize the Cana- 
dian fishermen to the benefit of those op- 
erating in the American waters. The re- 
moval of restrictions on fishermen op- 
erating in the Fraser River, although it 
would completely destroy the sockeye in- 
dustry by reducing the spawning stock, 
would give the Canadian fishermen a few 
years of prosperous fishing. 

Vice Consul Newcomb points out that 
if this plan should be carried out, sockeye 
salmon fishing in the Fraser River may 
end forever, and this will apply to tribu- 
tary waters to the Fraser River on Puget 
Sound as well as in British Columbia.— 
(Issued by the Department of Commerce.) 


was supplied: 

The per cent of technological displace- 
ment in the nonfunctional offices has 
been lower. In all offices combined, the 
proportion of male operators has been re- 
duced from about 80 per cent to about 40 
per cent of the total number. The skill 
and training characteristic of Morse op- 
erators are supplanted by ability simply 
to operate a typewriter keyboard adapted 
to telegraphic purposes. 

The printer telegraph is geared to 
transmit 60 words per minute as against 
the average of around 25 words per min- 
ute of Morse operators in commercial tele- 
graph offices. 

The effects of change to printer opera- 
tion are by no means limited to a re- 
duction of the number of operators other- 
wise necessary. Technological displace- 
ment includes, in this case, not only a 
decline in the number of opportunities 
for employment, but also other changes 
of considerable social importance. These 
are the passing of a historic type or 
class, the Morse telegrapher; the elim- 
ination of a long-established technique re- 


ing; and the 
women. 


supplanting of men by 


Morse Operators Passing 


The transition to the printer system may 
be said to have begun about a decade 
and a half ago. It became especially rapid 
after 1925. In offices studied by the Bu- 
reau of Labor Statistics, the number of 
Morse operators dropped from 63.1 per 
cent of the total in 1925 to 15.5 per cent 
in 1931. 

Many of the Morse operators now in 
service may be retained until natural turn- 
over removes them. But the virtual 
abandonment of the Morse system, not 
only in commercial telegraph offices, but 
also in most of the other fields in which 
it has long been used, is nearly every- 
where taken for granted. 

While Morse telegraphers have been 
confronting a rapid decline in the demand 
for their services in commercial telegraph 
offices, they have also encountered a de- 
crease of opportunities for transfer to re- 





lated fields, such as railroad telegraphy. 
At the same time, they have met several 
obstacles in the way of their becoming 
operators of printer telegraphs. The chief 
of these has been the rivalry of young 
girls expertly trained in the handling of 
the typewriter. 
Further Changes Predicted 

Younger Morse operators, especially 
girls, found no difficulty in shifting from 
the Morse to the printer system; but many 
found the change impossible and many 
others were perhaps not unnaturally hin- 
dered by reluctance to exchange a higher 
for a lower status. 

Remarkable and rapid as have been the 
recent changes in employment conditions 
in the communication industries, there 
seems little hazard in prophesying fur- 
ther important changes in the numbers 
and status of commercial telegraphers. 


Community Bond Issue 
Urged by Mayor Coxey 


| A $25,000,000,000 relief plan was advo- 
cated before the House Committee on 
Banking and Currency by Jacob S, Goxey, 
Mayor of Massillon, Ohio, on June 10. He 
asked the Committee .to support a bill (H. 
R. 5857) to provide for noninterest bearing 
25-year bonds of all communities, to be 
deposited with the Secretary of the Treas- 
ury as security for an equal amount of 
legal tender Treasury notes to be printed 
for and issued by such communities. 

Mr. Coxey said his plan would furnish 


public improvements and would give banks 
money to loan in place of frozen bank 
credit. The Committee reserved action. 


Bills and Resolutions 
Signed by the President 


President Hoover has approved a bill 
recently passed by Congress, as follows: 


June 9: 8, 432. An Act granting permission 
to Harold I. June to transfer to the Fleet 
Reserve of the United States Navy. 

June 10: S. 2698. 
|Herman Ingman. 
lef of Alfred G. 


An Act for the relief of 


Simmons Jr. 


South Australian Crops 
The South Australian wheat production es- 
timate for 1931-32 has been revised by the 
Official state statistician to 48,093,000 bushels, 





making an average yield of 11.8 bushels an |", 
& a 3 | “So long as we-are unable as leaders 


acre.—(Department of Agriculture.) 





quiring highly specialized skill and train- | > 


money to employ 6,000,000 unemployed on | 


S. 2436. An Act for the re- | 


could be distributed on the basis of the 
actual demand in all parts of the country. 
Senator Wagner stated that the gov- 


ernors of the States are in a better posi- 
tion to know the needs than some bureau 
set up in Washington, pointing out that 
some such bureau would have to be 
created to pass on the advances if the re- 
quests of the governors are not taken as 
a base. Senator Borah said that under 
the terms of the bill, the money would 
have to be held for a State whether a 
request was made by its governor or not. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
concurred in this, stating further that 
considerable money would be tied up and 
unrequested since some Senators already 
have said that their States would make 
no requests. 

It was emphasized by Senator Barkley 
(Dem.), of Kentucky, that the theory of 
the bill is to make loans without inter- 
ference,\from the Federal Government in 
the administration of the funds. 


Avoidance of Legal 
Discussion Urged 


Senator Wagner urged the Senate to 
avoid “legalistic quarrels” over the ian- 
guage of the bill, adding that he has served 


lawyers drift into legal discussions and 
forget the point at issue. He said he had 
analyzed the views and the votes of all 
Senators on occasion of earlier Senate 
consideration of relief measures and had 
reached the conclusion all favored some 
kind of relief legislation. 

His remark was prompted, he explained, 
by an assertion by Senator Walsh (Dem.), 
of Montana, that the funds to be turned 
over to the States under the terms of the 
bill were not actually loans. 

Senator Walsh decldred it was his opin- 
ion the Federal Government could not re- 
cover from any State in a legal action for 
repayment of the funds allotted because 
the bill provided a specific method of 
liquidation, namely, deduction from fu- 
ture grants. His reference to the question 
resulted, he said, from discussion concern- 
ing constitutional inhibitions existing in 
many States against the type of borrow- 
ings contemplated in the measure. 

The first of several perfecting amend- 
ments then was presented by Senator 
Wagner. 

Included in these amendments was a 
definite authorization for the Reconstruc- 
tion Finance Corporation to issue not to 
exceed $300,000,000 in its own debentures 
with which to provide funds for loan¢ to 
the States. Replying to Senator Couzens 
(Rep.), of Michigan, Senator Wagner ex- 
plained the amendment was proposed so 
that the $2,000,000,000 in credit which the 
finance corporation is authorized to em- 
ploy may not be disturbed or committed 
otherwise than as originally planned when 
the corporation was created. In other 
words, he explained, the present bill pro- 
poses a new outlay and it should be han- 
dled separately. The amendment was 
adopted without a record vote. 


Measure Declared 
To Be Inadequate 


maintained that the bill is “wholly inade- 


against wrong distribution of funds.” 
The La Follette amendment then agreed 
to by the Senate follows in full text: 


to any State because of existing constitu- 
tional inhibitions upon the State or be- 


extent authorized by State law. 


delivery to 


tion 3.” 
Senator Johson 


Government that relief is essential. 
“We've come to know that the Govern- 
ment has an obligation, not only to one 


need, ” he said. 
of the principle. 


ognize finally that we owe an obligation 


after all, is the backbone of the citizen- 
ship of the Nation.” 
Senator Gore (Dem.), of Oklahoma, de- 


Connecticut, announced that he would 
vote against the bill, stating that his vote 
was cast on the principle of States’ rights. 

An amendement by Senator Lewis 
(Dem.), of Illinois, was adopted providing 
that nothing in the act should be con- 


funds to a department or political sub- 
division of a State. 

Senator Bingham secured adoption of an 
amendment making provisions of the bill 
applicable to Territories as well as States. 


Repayment of Loans 
By States Discussed 


pass, 
“the story of the future will point to to- 
day as one of the milestones on the road 


the Federal Treasury.” 


tion to offset the deduction.” 


” 


wise,” he. said. 


we'll be responsible for it.” 


to nullify the provision of the bill. 4 
“This is only the beginning of a series 


the back of the Federal Treasury,” con- 
tinued Senator Reed. 


be able to close it again. The troubles 
that will come from it will overwhelm us. 


| Congress never will be able to withstand 


next December.” 


exception to Senator Reed's remarks, con- 


tional in many respects.” 


aster and starvation. 





as a great national problem. 


+ 


Senate Votes Wagner Measure 
For Relief Loans to States| Qf (Crustaceans 


as a judge sufficiently long to know how) 


Senator Costigan (Dem.), of Colorado, 


quate for the needs of the country” and 
pointed out that there was “no safeguard 


“Nothing in this act shall be construed 
to authorize the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation to refuse to make an advance 


cause the State has borrowed to the = 

e 
amount for which application is made 
hall be immediately payable to the State 
upon the filing of the application and 
the Reconstruction Finance 
Corporation of the receipt required by sec- 


(Rep.), of California, 
pointed out that passage of the bill would 
constitute finally a recognition by the 


class but to men, women and children in 
“It’s the triumph today 
When we've done duty 
to the great financial institutions, we rec- 


to what was called the ‘underman,’ who, 


scribed the bill as “ a palliative and not a 
cure,” while Senator Bingham (Rep.), of 


strued to prevent a governor from loaning 


Passes Bill 72 to 8 to Permit Reconstruction 
Fund of 300 Million 


[Continued from Page 1.] 





to lead our people out of this distress. 
can we complain of them if they are 
unable to find a solution?” 

“This does not mark the beginning of 
the fall of the American Republic,” de- 
clared Mr. Borah. “Nor do I believe the 
American Republic is going to fall. There 
is reserve power in the people of the 
United States and they can endure hard- 
ship as well as any people of the world.” 

Senator Bankhead (Dem.), of Alabama, 
submitted an amendment which would au- 
thorize disbursing of funds in the States 
for “relief on farms.” 

Senators Brookhart (Rep.), of Iowa, and 
Walcott (Rep.), of Connecticut, spoke in 
favor of the bill, Senator Walcott main- 
taining that failure to pass it would be 
cowardice on the part of the Senate. 

Senator Bankhead’s amendment was re- 
jected. 

The Senate approved an amendment by 
Senator Walsh (Dem.), of Montana, re- 
ducing the interest rate from 5 per cent 
to 3 per cent. 

An attempt by Senator Costigan (Dem.) 
of Colorado, to substitute a relief bill in 
troduced by him earlier in the session to 
provide grants of $300,000,000 to the States, | 
was rejected. 


Candy Sales Affected 
By Federal Surveys 








Increased Local Business Is Re-| 
versal of Former Trend 


Whereas serious overlapping of sales 
effort in the candy industry was clearly 
shown in a report in 1926, a tendency on 
the part of candy manufacturers to con- 
centrate sales in their own States is in- 
dicated by the results of a survey of con- 
fectionery distribution in the United 
States in 1929-30, according to information 
made available at the Department of 
Commerce. 

Thirty-three per cent of the 1,335,600,- 
000 pounds of candy shown as marketed in 
the 48 States during 1930 was supplied by 
manufacturers located within the States 
where the candy was consumed, it was 
pointed out. This compares with the pre- 
ceding year’s record of 30 per cent of the 
total supplied for the local sources. 

Reversal of Tendency 

The following additional information 
was supplied: 

The increase, while only amounting to 
3 per cent of the Nation’s total confec- 
tionery consumption, represents a 10 per 
cent gain in the quantity locally produced 
and consumed. It reverses, furthermore, 
a movement in the opposite direction which 
has been noted in recent years. Previous 
| surveys of candy distribution made by the 
Department have shown an increasing 
share of the State markets for candy as 
supplied by manufacturers beyond State 
borders. 

The trend toward larger local sales is 
seen as a marked example of the appli- 
cation of results of nation-wide market 
and cost research to the problems of more 
efficient marketing and elimination of dis- 
| tribution waste. 

The 1926 report on candy distribution. 
disclosing the wide overlapping of sales, 
revealed that in all but six States manu- 
facturers were selling less candy in their 
own States than were manufacturers lo- 
cated outside the State boundaries. 

A recent cost study of the industry made 
by the Department further emphasizes the 
possibilities of waste in overextended sell- 
ing. Firms exploiting territory at long 
distances from the point of manufacture 
were generally found to be realizing un- 
| Satisfactory profits, while in numerous in- 
stances losses were incurrea. 

Many items, it was pointed out, owing 
to the nature of pack and the size of order, 
showed losses in distant territories, 
whereas the same item similarly packed 
would show profit in near-by territory. 
Freight and express charges of the candy 
manufacturers studied had an average 
range of 13 per cent to 4.1 per cent. of 
gross sales, whereas in some territories 
such charges were found to run as high 
as 18 per cent of sales. 

Increasing recognition by the industry 
as a whole of the facts brought out by 
these surveys is viewed as an important 
cause of the movement toward a more in- 
tensive cultivation of near-at-hand mar- 
kets and curtailment of unprofitable over- 
extension of trade territories indicated by 
the present trend. 


| 





Conference on Road Safety 
Is Called in Pennsylvania 


Harrissurg, Pa., June 10. 
A conference to formulate a street and 
highway saftey program in Pennsylvania 
has been called for June 22 by Governor 
Gifford Pinchot. A group of 50 persons 
interested in saftey has been invited to 
attend. 
“Too many people,” the Governor said 





Senator Reed (Rep.), of Pennsylvania, 
stating that he was certain the bill would 
declared with that in view that 


to the disintegration of the Government. 

“These aren’t loans and we might as 
well recognize it,’ he asserted. “Not one 
of these loans wiil ever be paid back to 
He maintained 
that where provision for repayment was 
by holding back the Federal highway aid 
funds, Congress in the future would in- 
crease the Federal highway aid appropria- 


“What we are doing here is to toss to 
the winds the prohibitions against State 
indebtedness, which time has shown to be 
“Some one of these 48 
Governors will apply these funds in a 
manner that will prove a scandal, and 


Senator Robinson (Dem.), of Arkansas, 
denied that there would be general failure 
to repay the loans or action by Congress 
which will grow and grow until it breaks 
“We are lifting the 
lid of Pandora’s box and we will never 
The pressure for further advances of this 
sort will be completely irresistible and 
these demands when they come up again 

Senator Borah (Rep.), of Idaho, taking 


| tended that “this is a national emergency, 
a national disaster—indeed, it is interna- 


“Our own people are overtaken by this 
disaster,” Senator Borah continued, “and 
in many places are on the verge of dis- 
We must meet it 


in his invitation, “are killed or hurt in 
automobile accidents in Pennsylvania. 
Something ought to be done about it. 

“From Jan. 1 to April 30, inclusive, this 
year, 583 persons have been killed by au- 
tomobiles in this State. Of the killed 101, 
or 17.3 per cent, were children 14 years 
old or less. In the fatal accidents in 
which operators were accused of some 
violation of the law, 27 per cent were 
traveling at an unreasonable rate of 
speed.” 

The purpose of the meeting, the Gov 
ernor said, will be to organize a State- 
wide committee on street and highway 
saftey. He suggested that the campaign 
start in July and continue during the fol- 
lowing months. 


Home Loan Bank Measure 
Is Considered in House 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
send of two families, as in the original 

il. 

Out of the 39 pages in the bill the House 
only completed consideration of 5 and the 
House then adjourned until June 11. 

The Federal home loan bank measure 
was considered under a special rule pre- 
sented by Representative Pou (Dem.), of 
Smithfield, N. C., chairman of the Com- 
mitte on Rules, who cited the action of 
Congress in passing the moratorium bill, 
the Glass-Steagall bill, and its efforts to 
balance the Federal. budget. He said he 
resented criticisms of Congress, including 
criticism “from a high source,” when Con- 
gress is bending its efforts to do what is 
necessary. 

Representative Michener (Rep.), of 
Adrian, Mich. a member of the Rules 
Committee, said the discussion should be 
on the home loan bank measure which 
had been waiting action for two months 
and answered what he said was a partisan 


criticism of President Hoover. The rule 
was adopted without opposition. 
Representative Steagall (Dem.), of 


Ozark, Ala., chairman of the Committee 
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PRESIDENT’S DAY 
At the Executive Offices 


June 10, 1932 


Five New Species 





9 a. m—Representative Snell (Rep.), 
of Potsdam, N. Y., House Minority 
Leader, called to discuss the pending 
economy bill. 

10 a. m—Charles C. Teague, of Cali- 
fornia, former member of the Federal 
Farm Board, called to pay his respects. 

10:30 a. m. to 12 m—The President 
met with the Cabinet. (Cabinet meet- 
ings are held regularly on Tuesday and 
Friday of each week.) 

12:30 p. m.—Charles B. Warren, of 
Detroit, Mich., former Ambassador to 
Japan, called to discuss economic and 
other matters. 


Are Discovered 


Creatures Almost Microscop- 
ic in Size Found in 
Chesapeake Bay by Scien- 

_ tist of Smithsonian 

Five species of crustaceans hitherto un- 


known to science have been discovered 
by Dr. Charles C. Wilson, of the Smith- 











State Regulations 


On Employment of 
Women Analyzed 


Only Six States and District 
of Columbia Have Eight- 
hour Day, Department of 
Labor Points Out 


State regulations on the hours of em- 
ploying women are not as progressive as 





2:10 p. m—The President left to 
make an address at commencement ex- 
ercises of Howard University. 

Remainder of day.—Engaged with sec- 
retarial staff and in answering corre- 
spondence. 


President of Panama 
Voices Thanks for 
Help During Election 


sonian Institution. Some of these, it is 
believed, are of great economic value as 
food supply for fishes, it was explained. 
The announcement of the Institution 
follows in full text: 

Discovery of five species, hitherto un- 
known to science, of almost microscopic 
creatures inhabiting Chesapeake Bay, is 
announced by Dr. Charles B. Wilson in 
a technical report just issued by the 
Smithsonian Institution. They are cope- 
pod crustaceans, distant relatives of the 
crab and the lobster. 


Value as Food for Fishes 


Some of them appear to be fiercely 
predatory little animals. Others illumi- 
nate the waters with a strange light. Still 
others, by virtue of their immense num- 
bers, have an enormous economic value, 
constituting the chief food supply of many 
of the fish which are eaten by man. 
Their very existence almost unknown 
except to specialists, these countless mil- 
lions of little creatures constitute one of 
the most vital links in the ocean’s bio- 
logical food-producing machines. 
Chesapeake Bay is one of America’s 
great fishing grounds. Its waters are a 
favorite range for the shad, and the 
stomach contents of one of these fish has 
been found to consist almost exclusively 
of two species of copepod which exists 
in the bay in such numbers that thou- 
sands are captured with q single cast 
of the net. 

The very presence of shad in the bay, 
Dr. Wilson says, may be directly the re- 
sult of the abundance of food awaiting 
them there. The little copepod, he holds, 
may take its stand beside shad, oysters, 
crabs, and terrapin as one of the valuable 
resources of the area. 


Seasons of Food Abundance 


The ocean, like the earth, has its sea- 
sons. In Chesapeake Bay, Wilson’s study 
shows, these are marked by the fluctua- 
tions in the numbers of these minute 
crustaceans with almost as much regu- 
larity as the changing vegetation on land. 
The study showed a well-marked rhythm 
of development which probably recurs 
yearly, although its seasonal fluctuations 
may vary considerably from year to year. 

There were apparently four breeding 
seasons, grouped about the months of 
January, April, July, and October. These 
breeding seasons, he found, caused rhyth- 
|mic fluctuations in the total number of 
specimens which could be captured at 
any one time. 

The greatest abundance, he found, is in 
March. It is the direct result of the Jan- 
uary breeding season. Then come the shad 
and the number declines rapidly until it 
reaches a minimum in June. There is an 
increase in July and another in October, 
the whole process seeming to fit in nicely 
| with the food demands of the fishes. 


Survey of Marine Life 


The discovery of the new copepods re- 
sults from a biological survey of Chesa- 
peake Bay conducted under the direction 
of the Bureau of Fisheries. This revealed, 
| according to the Smithsonian publication, 
;some remarkable conditions affecting 
animal life. Notably, the water in this 
land-locked arm of the ocean is from two 
to four times as salty at the bottom as at 
the top. 

A large number of rivers continuously 
are pouring their fresh water into the bay. 

“Since fresh water is lighter than salt 
water,” says the report, “it has a tendency 
to remain near the surface while the 
heavier salt water sinks to the bottom. 
There are thus produced remarkable dif- 
ferences in salinity between the surface 
and the bottom, even where the water is 
very shallow.- At one point where the} 
| water is only 11 meters deep the salinity | 
}at the botom is occasionally four times | 
that at the surface. 


Temperature and Salinity 

“During the Spring the quantity of 
fresh water poured into the bay is greatly 
increased while during the later Summer 
and early Fall it is considerably dimin- 
ished. The changes produced by all this 
intermingling of tide and seasons, temper- 
ature and salinity, are much the same as 
those in the old-fashioned kaleidoscope. 
Each combination is different from all the 
others and there are never any exact 
repetitions.” 

All these factors, Wilson points out, af- 
fect the distribution and abundance of 
the minute copepods and hence of the fish | 
that feed on them. New insight is given 
into the biological complexity of the sea, | 
its larger life responding,.through these 
minute creatures, to the melting of the 
snow on the distant mountainsides at the 
sources of the rivers. 

Some of the new species are quite color- 
jful. One of them is described by Wilson 
as “peculiarly powerful and armed with a 
row of formidable teeth. If its structure 
is any indication of its habits this species 
must be very predacious, living upon all 
; sorts of smaller creatures in the plankton. 
|It is able to seize and overpower these 
animals which then can be chewed up by 
its mandibles.” 


Bearer of Blue-Green Light 

One creature captured in enormous 
;numbers just at the entrance to the bay 
is luminous, and when disturbed gives off 
a brilliant blue-green light. During the 
Spring it is one of the chief causes of the 
strange phosphorescence that is sometimes 
seen at sea. 

Another is practically transparent and 
colorless and is provided with sea wings— 
a pair of very buoyant antennae which, 
when stretched out at right angles, hold 
the little animal suspended in the water. 
They sometimes work in the same way 
}even after it is dead and has been placed 
}in preservative. | 

While some of the tiny animals may be 
| local, others appear to be distributed the 
world over, in every sea and ocean. Some 
hug the shore while others, Wilson points 
out, are found only in the open ocean, and 
those collected in the Chesapeake Bay 
study came from beyond the 100-fathom 
line. Some lead a parasitic life in fishes. 


Mortality Rate for Week 
Is Same as for Year Ago 


Telegraphic returns from 85 cities with 
a total population of 37,000,000 for the 
week ended May 2, indicate a mortality 
rate of 11.2 and the same rate appears 
for the corresponding week of last year. 
The highest rate (18.3) appears for Lowell, 
Mass., and the lowest (5.7) for Water- 
|bury, Conn. The highest infant mortality 
rate (177) appears for Knoxville, Tenn., 
and the lowest for Hartford, Conn.; Louis- 
ville, Ky.; St. Paul, Minn.; Somerville, 
| Mass.; Waterbury, Conn., and Yonkers, N. 
Y., which reported no infant mortality. 
| The annual rate for 85 cities is 123 
|for the 21 weeks of 1932, as against a rate 





Expresses Appreciation for 
Military and Naval Aid 
And Assistance of the 
American Minister 


Notes have been exchanged between 
President Alfaro of Panama and the Sec- 
retary of State, Henry L. Stimson, regard- 
ing the aid given by the Army and Navy 
to Panama during that country’s recent 
presidential elections. 

President Alfaro expressed the appre- 
ciation of the Republic for American mili- 
tary and naval cooperation in the peace- 
ful elections and also the assistance of the 
American Minister, Roy T. Davis. 

An announcement by the Department 
of State June 10 follows in full text: 

The Minister of Panama, Dr. Horacio 
F. Alfaro, called at the Department of 
State on June 9 and left with the Secre- 
tary of State a copy of a message he had 
received from President Alfaro of Pan- 
ama, which reads textually as follows: 

President’s Message 

“Panama Legation, Washington, D. C. 

“I shall be obliged if Your Excellency 
will call on the Department of State and 
express in the name of myself and of my 
Government the satisfaction we feel for 
the opportune cooperation which we have 
received from the authorities of the Canal 
Zone and from the Army and Navy of the 
United States in rendering their efficient 
aid towards the realization of the various 
measures adopted for the maintenance of 
public order and for the fairness of the 
elections. 

“It is also our desire to express to the 
Department of State our gratitude for the 
courteous, upright, intelligent and equa- 
nimous manner which His Excellency 
the American Minister to Panama, Hon- 
orable Roy Tasco Davis, has displayed at 
all times and for his constant, friendly 
and efficacious cooperation in strengthen- 
ing the unusual ties which exist between 
the Republic of Panama and the United 
States of America.” 


Secretary’s Reply 

The Secretary of State today sent the 
following third-person note to the Min- 
ister of Panama: 

“The Secretary of State presents his 
compliments to the Minister of Panama 
and has the honor to request him to ex- 
press to his excellency the President of 
Panama his very sincere gratification for 
| the statement of the President, in his tele- 
gram to the Legation of Panama of June 
7, regarding the attitude of the Panama 
Canal authorities, the Army and Navy of 
the United States, and of the American 
Minister to Panama, the Hon. Roy T. 
Davis, during the recent electoral period 
in Panama. Mr. Stimson has learned 
with great pleasure that Mr. Davis has, as 
he fully expected, been able again to dem- 
onstrate the policy of friendship which 
this Government has for the Republic of 
Panama. 

“Mr. Stimson desires also to take this 
occasion to express to his excellency Presi- 
dent Alfaro his hearty congratulations for 
his patriotic action in carrying out free 
and fair elections in Panama. The essence 
of democracy and republican institutions 
is the free and untrammeled expression of 
the will of the people at the polls. 

“Peace, stability and progress are in a 
large measure proportioned upon the ef- 
fective carrying out of free and fair elec- 
tions. Those who knew the high ideals of 
President Alfaro were confident that it 
would be his endeavor to hold such elec- 
tions and he and the Republic of Panama 
|are much to be congratulated on the fact 
that he has been able to carry his prin- 
ciples into execution.” 
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on Banking and Currency, told of what 
he said was the nonpartisan hard work of 
that committee. 





{of 13.3 for the corresponding period of 
| the previous year.—(Department of Com- 
j merce.) 


standards set up by the most forward 
looking employers, according to informa- 
tion just made available orally at the 
Women’s Bureau, Department of Labor. 
“Only six States and the District of Co- 


lumbia provide the 8-hour day and the 
48-hour week as the legal maximum for 
women in some industries or occupations,” 
it was explained. States differ consid- 
erably in the kinds of industries and oc- 
cupations covered, with manufacturing 
and mechanical industries and mercantile 
establishments generally included under 
the laws. The following additional in- 
formation explaining existing regulations 
es of women in industry was sup- 
plied: 
Codes Now in Most States 

The movement in regard to hour laws, 
once started, gained momentum. As a 
result, definite codes regulating women’s 
hours in specified occupations and indus- 
tries have been gradually built up in all 
but five States. 

No State has legal hour standards as 
progressive as those adopted by the most 
forward looking employers, and stipulated 
in certain trades-union agreements. Only 
six States and the District of Columbia 
provide the 8-hour day and the 48-hour 
week as the legal maximum for women 
in some industries or occupations. All 
State hour laws, however, serve as a check 
on those employers who tend to exploit 
women workers. 

The number of consecutive days. on 
which a woman may work is limited (six 
days out of seven in the majority of cases) 
in 12 States—Arizona, Arkansas, Califor- 
nia, Delaware, Kansas, New Jersey, New 
York, North Dakota, Ohio, Oregon, Penn- 
sylvania, Washington and the District of 
Columbia. 

Time for the noonday meal (varying 


|from 30 minutes to 1 hour) is required in 


13 States—Arkansas, California, Delaware, 

Kansas, Louisiana, Massachusetts, Minne-* 

sota, New York, North Dakota, Ohio, Penn- 

sylvania, Washington and Wisconsin. 
Rest Period Required 


A ruling that a woman may work only 
a fixed number of hours, usually five or 
six, without a meal or rest period, has 
been passed in 13 States—Arkansas, Cali- 
fornia, Delaware, Kansas, Louisiana, 
Maine, Maryland, Massachusetts, North 
Dakota, Oregon, Pennsylvania, Washin- 
ton and Wisconsin—and the District of 
Columbia. 

The hour laws in the various States are 
by no means comprehensive in regard to 








gainfully occupied women. The States 
differ considerably in the kinds of indus- 
tries and occupations covered, but manu- 
facturing and mechanical industries and 
mercantile establishments are quite gen- 
erally included under the laws. Laundries, 
‘hotels, restaurants, places of amusement, 
telephone exchanges, also telegraph, ex- 
press and transportation offices, are some 
of the most usual types of establishments 
to which the law specifically applies in a 
number of States; in others, certain of 
these industries are definitely excluded. 

In some States the laws exclude women 
in specific industries if the establishments 
employ only a few women or are located 
in small towns. Moreover, women em- 
ployed in establishments engaged in can- 
ning or drying perishable products are 
excluded from most of the laws; two 
States—California and Wisconsin—~—have 
regulated the hours in canneries by orders 
of the industrial commission. 


Occupations Exempted 

Generally speaking, women -in profes- 
sional, agricultural, and domestic work are 
not covered by the hour laws in the States. 
In certain States the law applies to women 
in some or all clerical jobs. 

Labor laws are the direct result of leg- 
islative acts or orders issued by boards or 
commissions empowered by legislative acts, 
The agencies responsible and the ma- 
chinery used in handling and enforcing 
a laws vary considerably from State to 

tate. 

Enforcement usually is delegated to an 
agency such as a bureau of factory in- 
spection, a women’s bureau or department, 
or a division of industrial welfare, func- 
tioning as part of the State department 
of labor or the industrial commission 
(three-fourths of the States have such). 
Some State departments of labor have 
the authority not to enforce the laws but 
| Simply to report violations to district or 
county courts invested with power to 
prosecute. 








North Coast Limited 


Newest of Transcontinental Trains 





When you travel in the West, 
we invite you to enjoy the 


luxurious accommodations of 


the New North Coast Limited. 
Leaves Chicago 10:30 pm daily 
for the Pacific Coast. 


For information and literature: 
Boston—236 Old South Blidg.; New 
York—560 5th Ave.; Philadelphia —926 
Fidelity-Phila. Trust, Pittsburgh—508 
Park Bldg.; Buffalo—716 Ellicott Sq.) 
Cleveland—1334 Term. Tower Bldg.; 
Cincinnati—615 Gwynne Bldg.; Detroit 
—1006 Transportation Bldg. 
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For Negligence 


In Collecting Note 


Right to Recovery From Ini- 
tial Bank’s Subagent Sus- 
tained in View of Agree- 
ment With Owner 


Cincinnati, Ohio. 
First HontincTon NaTIonaAL BANK 
v 








Satt Lick DEPosIT Bank. 
Circuit Court of Appeals, Sixth Circuit. 
No. 5906 


al from the District Court. of the 
United States for the Eastern District 


of Kentucky. 
Before Moorman, Hicks and HIcKEN- 


Looper, Circuit Judges. 
Opinion of the Court 
May 13, 1932 


Hicxentoorrr, Circuit Judge—The only 

uestion presented by this appeal is whether 
the amended petition of the plaintiff below 
states a cause of action. Although an answer 
and reply had been filed, the action was dis- 
missed as upon demurrer to the petition. 

The parties have not argued, and we do not 

therefore consider, whether the answer of the 
defendant set forth facts constituting a valid 
defense, or whether the reply of the plaintiff 
properly raised any issues of fact or law. 
e petition as amended sets forth in sub- 
stance that prior to maturity the plaintiff, 
First Huntington National Bank, became the 
owner of a certain promissory note made or 
executed by the Salt Lick Lumber Company, a 
Kentucky corporation, dated March 21, 1925, 
payable to Ritter-Burns Lumber Co., a West 
Virginia corporation, three months after date, 
in the sum of $5,577.12; that prior to ma- 
turity this note was forwarded to the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati, Ohio, to be in 
turn forwarded for collection to the bank 
where said note was payable, to-wit, Salt Lick 
Deposit Bank, defendant; and that by an un- 
derstanding and agreement between the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati and the plaintiff, 
the First National Bank of Cincinnati was to 
act, and did act, only as the agent of the 
plaintiff in forwarding the item for collec- 
tion, with power and authority to select for 
and on behalf of the plaintiff an agent to 
make collection, being obligated only to exer- 
cise care in the selection of such agent and 
not assuming or agreeing to assume any lia- 
bility wing out of the negligence or de- 
fault of any agent to whom it might forward 
the item. 

The petition further alleges negligence of 
defendant Salt Lick Deposit Bank in failing 
to present the note for payment or to notify 
the maker upon maturity, and in failing to 

ive proper notice of dishonor and protest to 

e endorser, Ritter-Burns Lumber Company; 
that the maker of the note “is now insolvent; 
that no part of said note has been paid ex- 
cept the sum of $1,960.77, which amount was 
paid to plaintiff by the receiver of the maker; 
that the Ritter-Burns Lumber Company was 
then and is now solvent, but that it was dis- 
charged from liability as endorser by reason 
of the negligence of the defendant; and that, 
by reason of said facts, the plaintiff has been 
damaged in the sum of $5,577.12, with interest 
thereon from June 21, 1925, subject to a credit 
of $1,960.77 as of July 15, 1927, for which judg- 
ment is prayed. 
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One objection raised to the sufficiency of 
the allegations of this petition is that it does 
not contain an express allegation that the 
note is now wholly worthless, or that no part 
of the unpaid balance is collectible, by suit 
or otherwise, from the maker; and thus it is 
urged that the fact of damage due to the 
negligence of defendant does not appear. 

If liability of the defendant to the plaintiff 
for negligence in handling the collection be 
conceded, we think that it is clearly to be 
inferred from the amended petition as a whole 
that the unpaid balance is now wholly un- 
collectible. But even though this were not so, 
we think that the allegations of the amended 
petition are sufficient. 

The measure of damages for negligence of 
a bank in failing to present a bill or note 
for payment, whereby a solvent endorser is 
released, is prima facie the face of the paper, 
although the defendant may show that no 
loss in fact resulted. This, however, is mat- 
ter of defense. We accept the rule as stated 
in National Nontheatrical M. P. Bureau, Inc., 
v. Old Colony Trust Co., 270 Mass. 34. For 
other statements of this rule and authorities 
supporting it, see notes in 19 A. L. R. 555 
and 67 A. L. R. 1511; and 7 C. J. 624. 

The other and chief contention of the de- 
fendant is that under the doctrine of Ex- 
change National Bank v. Third National Bank, 
112 U. 8S. 276, the subagent of a bank to 
which a promissory note was delivered for col- 
lection is not liable to the owner of the note 
for negligence. 

Under the doctrine of that case, applying 
the so-called “New York rule,” the bank with 
which the note is first deposited for collection 
(here the First National Bank of Cincinnati) 
is liable to the owner and depositor for the 
negligence of its subagent. 

The subagent may be liable to the initial 
bank, but is not liable directly to the owner. 
This is the rule universally applied by the 
Federal courts in the absence of special cir- 
cumstances. Perhaps the greater number of 
States of the Union apply the contrary rule, 
known as the “Massachusetts rule,” viz: that 
the initial bank is authorized to emplov sub- 
agents who thereupon become the agents of 
the owner and directly responsible to him 
for their defaults. 

This is the rule applied by the State courts 
of Kentucky, but in the absence of agree- 
ment to the contrary the “New York rule” 
would be applied by he Federal courts. 

In the case of Fedéral Reserve Bank v. Mal- 
loy, 264 U. S. 160, 164, however, the Supreme 
Court again recognized that “the rule may, 
of course, be varied by contract, express or 
implied,” and proceeded to imply such a con- 
tract by reason of a Florida statute with re- 
spect to which, it was said, it must be pre-| 
sumed that the owner and the initial bank, 
both residents of Florida, dealt with each 


other. 
~+ + | 
The court continues: “This statute had the 
effect of importing the ‘Massachusetts rule’ | 
into the contract, with the result that the 





initial bank had implied authority to entrust 
the collection of the check to a subagent and 
that subagent, in turn, to another; and the 
risk of any default or neglect on their part 
rested upon the owners. 112 U. S. 281. 
follows that the action was properly brought 
iy “pe owner) against the Richmond (Va.) 
nk.” 
In the present case it is unnecessary to 
lace reliance upon an implied agreement. 
he amended petition alleges an express 
agreement between the plaintiff and the First 
National Bank of Cincinnati whereby the 
“Massachusetts rule” was made applicable. 
Thus the case of Federal Reserve Bank v. 
Malloy is express authority supporting the 
owner’s right of action against the sub- 
agent and releasing liability to the owner 
on the part of the initial bank. The sub- 
agent, having been negligent, should be held 
liable for such negligence either to the initial 
bank or to the owner; and the initial bank 
having expressly contracted with reference to 
the “Massachusetts rule,” whereby it could 
suffer no damage, it follows that the liability 
of the subagent must be to the owner by 
which the loss is alleged to have been suffered. 
The defendant has not right to complain 
that it is held accountable to the owner, 
which was thus damaged, rather than to the 
initial bank, in an identical amount, as would 
have been the case under application of the 
New York rule. The initial bank not having 
become the owner of the note, the doctrine 
of City of Douglas v. Federal Reserve Bank, 
271 U. S. 489, does not apply. Compare, also, 
Early v. Federal Reserve Bank, 281 U. S. 84, 
89; First National Bank v. Federal Reserve 
Bank, 6 F. (2d) 339 (C. C. A. 8). 
This being the only issue seriously presented 
to the court, and without expressing any 
opinion as to the defenses sets forth in the 
answer or the sufficiency of the reply, the 
judgment of the district court is reversed 
and the cause is remanded for further pro- 
ceedings. 


Massachusetts Enacts Tax 
On Nonresident Estates 


Boston, Mass., June 10. 
House bill 1499, imposing an estate tax 


upon nonresident estates has been signed 


by Governor Joseph B. Ely. The Act fol- 
lows in full text: 

Section one of chapter 65 A of the Gen- 
eral Laws, 


following new paragraph: 


A tax is hereby imposed upon the trans- 
fer of real property or tangible personal 
property in the Commonwealth of every 
person dying after Nov. 30, 1931, who at 
the time of death was not a resident of 
the Commonwealth, the amount of which 


Tt | 


inserted by section one of 
chapter 178 of the acts of 1927, is hereby 
amended by adding at the end thereof the 
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For Making Frozen Confections Held Not Affected 





Right to Manufacture 


and Seli ‘Frozen Suck- 


ers’ Ruled Not to Include Use of Ice Cream 





Wilmington, Del. 
Goop Humor CorRPORATION OF AMERICA 


v. 

Tue PopsicLe CorPoRATION OF THE UNITED 
States, AND JOE Lowe CoRPORATION. 
District Court, D. Delaware. 
Equity No. 953. 

On motion for preliminary injunction. 

Marvet, Morrorp, Warp & LOGAN (THOMAS 
G. Haicut, Jonn F. Ross and ARTHUR 
Locan of counsel), for plaintiff; CHarLEs 
F. Cortey (MERRELL E. CiarK and FisH, 
RIcHARDSON & Neave of counsel), for de- 
fendants. 


Memorandum Opinion 
May 27, 1932 


Nietps, District Judge—tThis is 
for a preliminary injunction in an equity 
suit brought by Good Humor Corporation of 
America against The Popsicle Corporation of 
the United States (herein called Popsicle 
Corporation) and Joe Lowe Corporation 
charging patent infringement and unfair 
competition. 

Plaintiff! seeks to enjoin the defendants 
from continuing certain practices which plain- 
tiff alleges constitute contributory infringe- 
ment of Burt U. S. patents No. 1470524, is- 
sued Oct. 9, 1923, for a “Process of making 
Frozen Confections” and No. 1718997, issued 
July 2, 1929, for the product “Frozen Con- 
fection.” In this hearing defendants are not 
contesting the validity of either patent. They 
seek to justify their practices under a cer- 
tain license agreement of Oct. 13, 1925, be- 
tween Harry B. Burt, the patentee, licensor, 
and the defendant, Popsicle Corporation, the 
licensee. 

About 1920, Burt, an ice cream manufac- 
turer in Youngstown, Ohio, developed a 
process for freezing confections on a stick. 
These confections comprised both food and 
drink. The usual food confection frozen on a 
stick is made from ice cream or the like. The 
usual drink confection is made from flavored 
syrup water ice or sherbert. For narly 10 years 
the plaintiff and its predecessors, owners of the 
patents in suit, have been licensing ice cream 
manufacturers in many of the leading cities 
throughout the United States to manufacture 
and sell frozen confections consisting of ice 
cream frozen on a stick, in rectangular form 
and coated with chocolate. These confections 
were sold under the trade name “Good Hu- 
mors” for 10 cents each from attractive white 
motor trucks stationed along the streets and 
highways. 
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In 1923 defendant, Popsicle Corporation, was 
incorporated to manufacture and sell, and li- 
cense others to manufacture and sell, frozen 
suckers on sticks under the trade mark ‘“‘Pop- 
scile.” They were commonly called “A Drink 
on a Stick.” They were manufactured under 
U. S. Letters Patent No. 1505592, issued to 
Frank W. Epperson, Aug. 19, 1924. The process 
of the Epperson patent was one whereby a 
frozen mass is formed homogeneous. from 
end to end, of a character such that the 
flavoring matter and sugar may be sucked 
therefrom to leave a tasteless mass of snow 
= gS eed Corporation v. Weiss, 40 Fed. 
(2d) ; 

“Popsicles” were water ice or sherbert from 
syrup frozen in a quiescent condition and 
cylindrical in form. ‘They were never _ ice 
cream, milk or the like. Their unique char- 
asteristic was the suckability of the syrup 
from the ice frame or body. The Popsicle 
Corporation granted to The Joe Lowe Com- 
pany, Inc., a predecessor to Joe Lowe Corpora- 
tion, one of the defendants, the exclusive 
sale and merchandising agency for frozen | 
suckers under the trade mark “Popsicle.” 

In 1925 Burt brought suit against Popsicle | 
Corporation alleging infringemnet of urt’s | 

atent rights in the manufacture and sale of 
rozen suckers or Popsicles. This suit was 
not tried. Through negotiations between Joe 
Lowe. president of Joe Lowe Company, In.,| 
and Burt, the license agreement of Oct. 13, 
1925, was made between Burt, licensor, and 
Popsicle Corporation, licensee. The ree- 
ment recited the ownership by licensor of cer- | 
tain patents including Burt patent No. 
1470524 and the pendency of the suit by li- 
censor against licensee for infringement of the 
Burt patents and provided: 

“First. The licensor (Burt) hereby grants 
unto the licensee (Popsicle) a license for 
the life of each of said patents issued or 
to be issued for the entire United States 
and Canada to manufacture and sell Pop- 
sicle or frozen suckers comprising a mass 
of flavored syrup, water ice or sherbet frozen 
on a stick, and license others to do so, 
using the process and apparatus claimed in 
the above identified patents, or made in 
accordance with any other patent or patents 
relating to frozen suckers which may be 
secured or acquired by the licensor, * * *.” 

“Third. It is understood that this license 
applies only to Popsicles or frozen suckers, 
comprising a mass of flavored syrup, water 
ice or sherbet frozen on a stick, and that 
licensor reserves unto himself all other 
rights under the patents including the right 
to make frozen suckers from ice cream, 
frozen custard or the like.” 

“Tenth. The licensor agrees not to make 
or license others to make frozen suckers in 
cylindrical form, and the licensee agrees not 
to make or license others to make Popsicles 
or frozen suckers in rectangular form.” 

~~ = 

It is pestootiy clear from the above extracts 
from the license agreement that Burt and 
Popsicle Corporation intended to divide the 
frozen sucker field between them. What was 
the division? That is the question in dis- 
pute. By the agreement Popsicle Corporation 
Was granted a license to manufacture and sell 
“Popsicles or frozen suckers. comprising a 
mass of flavored syrup, water ice or sherbert 
frozen on a stick.” 

In the same sentence of the agreement Burt 
reserved to himself, ‘‘all other rights under the 
patents, including the right to make frozen 
suckers from ice cream, frozen custard or the 
like.” If Burt reserved to himself the right 
to make frozen suckers from ice cream or the 
like it necessarily follows that he did not also 
grant to Popsicle Corporation the right to 
make frozen suckers comprising ice cream or 
the like. However, say defendants, Burt li- 
censed us to make “‘sherbet frozen on a stick.” 
Defendants assert that the word “sherbet” 
as used in the license agreement is a techni- 
cal term in the trade. In support of this 
contention defendants have filed affidavits of 
professors and of executives of associatio 
of ice cream manufacturers. These affidavits, 
however, support the position of the plaintiff 
that the word “sherbet” in the year 1925 had 
more than one meaning. From the evidence 
it clearly appears that “sherbet” meant water 
ice, according to definitions in standard dic- 
tionaries, common usage and the actual prac- 
tice of the Popsicle Corporation at that time. 
In construing the license agreement the 
court should consider the agreement as a 
whole and should put itself into the posi- 
tion of the parties and examine the circum- 
stances under which the contract was made. 
Canal Company v. Hill, 15 Wall. 94. A con- 
struction should be sought giving full force 
and effect to all provisions of the agreement 
rather than attributing a narrow and tech- 
nical meaning to a single term resulting in 
confusion and uncertainty. O’Brien v. Miller, 
| 168 U. S. 287, 297. 
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Under these rules of construction the right 
to make frozen suckers from ice cream or the 
like was reserved by the license agreement 
to the licensor under his patents and was 
not granted to Popsicle Corporation under 
that agreement. The narrow and technical 
meaning of the word “sherbet” resulting in 
the confusion of contradictory terms should 
not be attributed to it. It follows that the 
making of frozen suckers on a stick from 
milk, ice cream or the like was reserved to the 
licensor under his patents and was not 
granted to Popsicle Corporation under its 
| license. 

For five or six years following the agree- 
ment of Oct. 13, 1925, the division of the 
frozen sucker field was observed without 
conflict. Defendants continued to sell their 
frozen confection made of flavored syrup, 
| water ice or ice sherbet under the name of 
“Popsicle.” As late as 1930 defendants ad- 
vertised popsicles as “A drink on a Stick,” 
| “Popsicles frozen suckers ‘orange ice on a 
stick’ and seven other delicious flavors.” 
“They do not in any way affect your ice cream 


& motion 





capacity,” ‘‘Popsicles because of their water 
ice mature are sought by those who are 
| thirsty.” This subsequent conduct of de- 


fendants is strong evidence of the intention 
j}of the parties in 1925. “There is no surer 
| way to find out what parties meant, than to 
see what they have done.” Insurance Co. v. 
| Dutcher, 95 U. S. 269, 273. 

In the Fall of 1931 plaintiff licensed ice 
|}cream manufacturers to manufacture and 





the amount by which the credit allow- 
able under the applicable Federal revenue 
acts for estate, inheritance, legacy and 
succession taxes actually paid to the sev- 
| eral States exceeds the amount actually so 
| paid for such taxes, exclusive of estate 
taxes based upon the difference between 
such credit and other estate, inheritance, 
legacy and succession taxes, as the value 
of the property taxable in the common- 
! wealth bears to the value of the entire 





shall be a sum equal to such proportion of 


« 


estate. 


sell an ice cream céfifection frozen on a 
stick, rectangular in form and coated with 
chocolate under the name of “Cheerio” at 
five cents each. Defendants regarded this 
as an invasion of their field. They countered 
by licensing the ice cream manufacturers to 
manufacture and sell a five cent confection 
on a stick under the name of “Milk Pop- 
sicle,” likewise coated with chocolate and 
substantially rectangular in form. 

Defendants justify this move by declaring 
that the Popsicle was essentially a Summer 
drink and “In order to satisfy the demands 
of our licensees and to enable them to make 
&@ profitable business during the slow Winter 
months, it was decided among our officers and 
those of our co-agents to father a sherbet type 
‘Popsicle’ under the name ‘Milk Popsicle.’” 

The heart of this case is whether de- 
fendants were licensed to license others to 
make milk popsictes under the agreement of 
October 13, 1 The particular formula for 
Milk Popsicles used by defendants and their 
licensees called for 23 gallons of mix suffi- 
cient for 2,000 popsicles consisting of ‘nine 
— Vanilla Ice Cream Mix, six gallons, 

‘oncentrated Skim-mtik, 19 pounds Cane 
Sugar * * *.” It is clear that such a prod- 
uct is made from ice cream or the like. It is 
equally clear that such a product is reserved 
to the plaintiff under the license agreement. 
Not satisfied with the change in ingredients 
defendants changed the form of their prod- 
uct from a cyclindrical form uncoated to a 
substantially rectangular form coated with 
chocolate. * 

++ + 


hearing of the motion the court 
saw plaintiff's product and defendants’ “Milk 
Popsicle.” Except for a slight difference in 
shape they were the same. A chemical an- 
alysis would be necessary to ascertain the dif- 
ference between them. Plaintiff's affidavits 
show that purchasers of Milk Popsicles un- 
derstood them to be ice cream. The parties 
to the license agreement never intended that 
the licensee should have the right to make a 
product so like that which Burt reserved for 
himself in appearance, texture and taste 
that it could not be distinguished therefrom 
except by chemical analysis. “We have only 
to estabilsh the construction of a bargain on 
principles of common sense applied to the 
specific facts.” Heyer v. Duplicator Mfg. Co., 
263 U. S. 100, 102. 

Being satisfied that the so-called “Milk Pop- 
sicle’ complained of in this suit does not 


At the 


come within the terms of the license granted 
to the Popsicle Corporation but is an in- 
fringement of the Burt patents in suit, it is 
unnecessary on this hearing to pass upon the 
question of unfair competition. 

A decree granting a preliminary injunction 
may be submitted. 





Rulings on Applications 
‘6 ROB oe 


Patents and Trade Marks 


COURT OF CUSTOMS AND PATENT 
APPEALS 


In re Nisley Shoe Co.; Appeal No. 2921, 
May 23, 1932. 

Trade marks—Marks and names subject to 
ownership—Names of individuals. 
“Nisley’s” written is distorted block type 

such as may be found in many signs and 

advertisements held not registrable since 
it is merely a surname not distincitvely 
printed, etc. 


Trade marks—Marks and names subject 
to ownership—Names of individuals. 
The last “provided” clause of section 5 

of the Act of 1905 does not apply to a sur- 
name; surname used as trade mark may 
be valid against all the world except those 
bearing the same name, who have equal 
rights to use such name; it is not trade 
mark in sense that any person may acquire 
excluive right to use it as trade mark; 
last “provided” clause eliminated from first 
proviso of section 5 only such names of 
applicants or parts thereof as could be ex 
clusively appropriated at common law as 
valid trade marks, which names no other 
peron could have right to use upon goods 
of same descriptive properties. 

In re Louis Boudin; Appeal No. 2980, 
May 23, 1932. 

Patents — Prior adjudication — Estoppel — 
Interference. 

Where applicant lost interference with 
H. patent on claims 1 and 2 on holding of 
Law Examiner that he could not make 
and to took no appeal, and claim 3 is now 
rejected on the interference but claim 3 
could not have been included in interfer- 
ence because H. did not have claim in his 
patent, applicant should be allowed to file 





|affidavit under Rule 75 to overcome H. 
| who was copending; but if subject matter 


of claim 3 was claimed in H. patent, either 
claim 3 of another claim defining subject 
matter should have been included in inter- 
ference, and, if Patent Office failed to act, 
applicant should have suggested and pre- 
sented such claims if he intended to claim 
prior inventorship, and Rule 75 has no 
application and the claim cannot be al- 
lowed on applicant even on ex parte ap- 
peal to Court of Customs and Patent Ap- 
peals. 
Patents—Making Sheet Glass, claim re- 

fused. 

Boudin application for Process and Ap- 
paratus for Making Sheet Glass, claim 3 
of application refused. 





PATENT OFFICE BOARD OF APPEALS 


Ex parte Russell S. Begg; Patent Design 

No. 86904. 
Patents—Designs—Patentability. 

The mere bringing together of old design 
features is not patentable, but where the 
various features, formerly used in quite 
different relationships, when assembled 
will produce an effect differing materially 
from that involved, the claim is allowable. 
Patents—Disc Wheel and Hub Cap Design 

allowed. 

Des. 86904, Begg, Combined Disc Wheel 
and Hub Cap, claim allowed. 





Ex parte Gustave Landt and Hubert Leo- 

pold Becher; Patent No. 1860466. 
Patents—Construction of specification and 
| ¢claims—Broad or narrow. 

Claim to moulded pulp board of specific 
proportions of wax and fiber is more spe- 
cific than claim to fiber board impreg- 
nated with wax, and winner of interfer- 
ence having latter claim as count can 
make former claim. 

Patents—Words and Phrases. 

There is no substantial difference be- 
tween mixture of wax and fiber and im- 
pregnation of wax and fiber. 
Patens—Patentability—Evidence of pat- 

entability. 

In view of the proportions in the claim 
being different from those specified in 
the art and since applicants claim a board 
alleged to have different characteristics 
from those of prior art, the claim is pat- 
entable. 

Patents—Pulp Board, claim allowed. 

Patent 1860466, Landt and Becher, Pulp 
Loard, claim 1 of application allowed. 


GOVERNMENT BOOKS 
AND PUBLICATIONS 








French Iron and Steel Industry and Trade— | 


Trade Informatien Bull. No. 800, Bur. of 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 
of Commerce. Apply at Bur. 32-26621 
Medical Bulletin of Veterans’ Administration— 
Vol. 8, No. 6, June, 1932, Veterans’ Admin- 


istration. Price, $1.50 per year. 25-26672 
General Information, Grand Canyon Natl. 
Park, Arizona—Natl. Park Service, U. S. 


Dept. of Interior. Apply at Park Service. 


29-22796 


Air Commerce Bulletin—Vol. 3, No. 23, Aero- 
nautics Branch, U. S. Dept. of Commerce. 
Apply at Branch. 


of Commerce. Price, $1.50 (foreign, $2.50) 


per year. 


29-26634 
Survey Current Business—Vol. 12, No. 6, Bur. 
Foreign and Domestic Commerce, U. 8. Dept. 


21-26819 


By Nonresidence 


Plaintiff in Patent Case Is 
Ruled to Have Submitted 
To Jurisdiction With Re- 
spect to All Issues 


New York, N. Y. 
Rapio CONDENSER COMPANY 
v. 

GENERAL INSTRUMENT CORPORATION. 
District Court, S. D. New York. 
Equity No. 62-251. 

PENNIE, Davis, Marvin & Epmonps for 
plaintiff; Crypze A. Norton for de- 
fendant. | 


Memorandum Opinion 
May 24, 1932 


Bonpyr, District Judge—There has been a 
conflict of opinion as to whether a defendant 
sued for the infringement of a patent in 23 
district in which he is an inhabitant or has 
committed acts of infringement and has an 
established place of business, may set up a 
counterclaim arising out of the infringement 
of another patent, or unfair comovetition, 
though the plaintiff is neither an inhabitant 
of that district nor has committed an act of 
infringement, nor has any place of business 
in that district, in view of the provisions of 
section 109, Title 28 U. S. C. and Equity 
Rule 30. ° 

United States Expansion Bolt Co. v. H. G. 
Kroncke Hardware Co., 234 Fed. 868; Victor 
Talking Machine Co. v. Brunswick-Balke- 
Collender Co., 279 Fed. 758; Krentler-Arnold 
Hinge Last Co. v. Leman, 13 Fed. (2d) 1796; 
Cooling Tower Co., Inc. v. C. F. Braun & Co., 
1 Fed. (2d) 178; Champion Spark Plug Co. v. 
Champion Ignition Co., 247 Fed. 200. Com- 
pare Durabilt Steel Locker Co. v. Berger Mfg. 
Co., 21 Fed. (2d) 139: Allied Metal Stamping 
Co., Inc. v. Standard Electric Equipment Corp., 
53 Fed. (2d) 646; Parker Pen Co. v. Rex Mfg. 
Co., 11 Fed. (2d) 533 (District Court Rhode 
Island First Circuit) overruled, in effect, by 
Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last Co. v. Leman, 13 
Fed. (2a) 796 (C. > ma Circuit). 


In Leman v. Krentler-Arnold Hinge Last 
Company, decided by the Supreme Court on 
Feb. 15, 1932, the court sustained contempt 
proceedings arising out of the violation of a 
decree upon a counterclaim for the infringe- 
ment of defendant’s patent, set up against 
the titioner, who at the very beginning of 
the litigation had objected to the jurisdic- 
tion of the court on the counterclaim. 


As the court. said: “When the respondent 
brought the suit in the Federal District Court 
for the District of Massachusetts, it submitted 
itself to the jurisdiction of the court with re- 
spect to all the issues embraced in the suit, 
including those pertaining to the counter- 
claim of the defendants, —— here. 
Equity Rule 30. See Langdell’s Equity Plead- 
ing, Ch. 5, section 119; Frank L. Young Co. v. 
McNeal-Edwards Co., 283 U. S. 398, 400.” 

Moreover, jurisdiction of this court of the 
counterclaim for unfair competition can be 
sustained by reason of the fact that it is 
between citizens of different States and ac- 
cordingly has been interposed properly in the 
~~ of the defendant’s residence. 28 U. S. 
c. R 

This court’s decision in Noma Electric Corp. 
v. Rainbow Electric Co., not reported, but 


uoted in full in Frankart, Inc., v. Metal Lamp 
Serp.. 32 Fed. (2d) 920, 921, and referred to 
by counsel for plaintiff, was upon a counter- 
claim for unfair competition in a case in 
which there was no diversity of citizenship. 

Plaintiff’s motion to strike the counterclaims 
from the answer accordingly is denied. 





Decisions of the 
Board of Tax Appeals 


Promulgated June 10, 1932 


Isidore Garnets. Docket Nos. 36598 and 
45707. 

Held that the petitionr is not en- 
titled to a greater allowance for 
earned income in the operation of a 
business school than 20 per cent of 
the net profit derived therefrom, the 
services of employes and the employ- 
ment of capital having been material 
income producing factors. 


Charles Kaplan. Docket No. 43472. 

1. Petitioner was the settlor and 
also the trustee of a trust for his 
wife, but if he survived her the trust 
income was to be paid to him. The 
trustee was given power to accumulate 
a reasonable portion of the trust in- 
come to be held for the benefit of 
those entitled to such income. Held, 
the trust income was taxable to the 
petitioner under section 219(h) of the 
Revenue Act of 1924. 

2. Petitioner paid $25,000 for one- 
fifth the common stock of a corpora- 
tion. It was mutually agreed that at 
the end of five years, at the option 
of either party, petitioner would re- 
turn the stock and receive back his 
$25,000 plus one-fifth the net divi- 
dends for the period or minus one- 
fifth the net losses. The company 
sustained a net loss of $100,000 dur- 
ing the five years. Held, petitioner 
sustained a capital net loss which 
should be computed under section 
208(c) of the Revenue Act of 1924. 





First National Bank of Key West. Docket | 60-day period, and a proper affidavit after 


No. 45186. 

Held upon the evidence that peti- 
tioner is not entitled to obsolescence 
deductions in the years 1925, 1926 and 
1927 upon its banking property. 

Held that the petitioner’s action in 
charging a portion of a debt to a re- 
serve for loss in the year 1927 meets 
the requirement of the charge-off of a 
debt ascertained to be worthless within 
the meaning of section 234(a)(5) of 
the Revenue Act of 1926, and that 
the petitioner is entitled to deduct 
such amount from gross income of 
that year. 

Amounts collected in the taxable 
years in question upon the principal 
of loans written off in previous years 
as uncollectible are income to peti- 
tioner in the years collected. 


STATE PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS 


Information regarding these publications 
may be obtained by writing to the de- 
partment in the State given below. 


Conn.—Dairy and Pure Food Laws of State of 
Conn., corrected to close of Legisl. Session 
of 1931, office of Dairy and Food Comm. 
Hartford, 1931. 

Calif.—Forest and Fire Laws, 1931-1933, Dept. 
of Natural Resources, Div. of Forestry. Sac- 
ramento, 1931. 

Vt.—Where to Stop When in Vermont, direc- 
tory of hotels, tourist resorts and adult 
camps. Bur. of Publicity, Office of Secy. of 
State. Montpelier, 1932. 

N. ¥.—-5th Ann. Rept. of Div. of Water Power 
and Control, c. yr. 1931, Conservation Dept. 
Albany, 1932. 

Conn.—Rules_and Regulations Relating to 
Food and Drug Law of Conn. and of Act 
Concerning Sale of Food in Package Form, 
Rev. Jan. 1, 1932, Dairy and Food Comr. 
and Dir. of Agricl. Experiment Station, in 
effect Jan. 1, 1932. Hartford, 1932. 

Kans.—Rules and Regulations Governing Sale 
and Handling of Gasoline or other motor 
fuels at gasoline service stations, Douglas 
A. Graham, Fire Marshal. Topeka, 1931. 

Rules and Regulations governing bulk oil 
stations or oil distributing stations, Douglas 
A. Graham, Fire Marshal. Topeka, 1932. 

Fire Drills in School Laws Governing Fire 
Protection in Schools; Motion Pictures in 
Schools; Use of Kerosene Stoves in Schools; 
Fire Extinguishers in Schools, Douglas A. 
Graham, Fire Marshal. Topeka, 1931. 

Rules and Regulations governing mark- 
ing of vehicles transporting gasoline over 
public highways of Kans. and over Streets 
or alleys of a city, town or village in Kans.; 
also governing type and marking of con- 
tainer of gasoline so transported, Douglas 
A. Graham, Fire Marshal. Topeka. 1931. 

Wis.—Suggested Grades of Eggs, Dept. of Agri- 
culture and Markets. Madison, 1931. 

R. I—Rept. of Bd. of Purification of Waters 
Made to His Excellency the Gov., for yr. 
1931. Providence, 1932, 








« CURRENT LAW » 


Latest Decisions of Federal and State Courts 


MOTOR VEHICLES—Operation—<Action for injuries—Right of plaintiff to informa- 
tion as to whether jurors are interested in insurance companies— 

In an action for injuries sustained in an automobile collision the court did not 
err in permitting the plaintiff to ask the defendant, before the jury was sworn 
and in the absence of the jurymen, whether he carried indemnity insurance on 
his car at the time of the accident, and in permitting him, on the defendant’s 
statement that he carried such insurance, to ask the veniremen, on their voir dire, 
whether they were stockholders, agents, officers cr directors of any insurance 
company. The court on appeal, in sustaining the action of the lower court, declared 
that the question of the propriety of such action has been a subject of controversy 
in the courts over the country during recent years, that it is claimed by the de- 
fendants in automobile accident cases that juries are likely to return more lavish 
verdicts if the verdicts are to be paid by insurance companies, and that it is claimed 
by the plaintiffs in such cases that if not permitted to ascertain whether a juror 
is interested in an insurance company they might be compelled to try their cases 
before jurors having a pecuniary interest in the result of the trial, but that it 
seems to be the well settled rule now that plaintiffs are entitled to such informa- 
tion before the jury is sworn. 

Morton v. Holscher; S. Dak. Sup. Ct., No. 7219, June 2, 1932. 











MUNICIPAL CORPORATIONS—Employes—Regulation prohibiting outside employ- 
ment—Fire department—Regulation of District of Columbia Commissioners— 

A regulation of the Commissioners of the District of Columbia prohibiting em- 
ployes of the District’s fire department from performing at any time for wage, 
salary, fee, gift or other compensation any work or service of any character for 
any person, firm or corporation other than that required by their official position 
in the fire department, is not void on the ground that it is unreaasonable or on 
the ground that it constitutes an unreasonable interference with the personal 
liberty of such employes. The regulation, regardless of whether a similar regulation 
would be valid as to other classes of District employes, is valid as to firemen in 
view of the nature of their employment. The failure of the regulation to prohibit 
outside employment for which ng compensation is received did not make it un- 
reasonable since the Commissione?s in the exercise of discretion could have de- 
termined that it was unnecessary to guard against outside employment without pay. 

Reichelderfer et al.,-etc., v. Ihrie; D. C. Ct. Appls., No. 5497, June 6, 1932. 





WORKMEN’S COMPENSATION—Employe’s right to recover from third party— 
Acceptance of lump sum from employer as bar to action—Payment as “award” 
within Gompensation Act— 

An injured employe’s acceptance from his employer of a lump sum pursuant to 
an “agreement for compensation for disability” which was filed with, but was not 
approved by, the North Carolina Industrial Commission, did not preclude the 
employe from recovering damages from a third party whose negligence caused 
the injury. Section 11 of the North Carolina Compensation Act permits an employe 
to recover damages from a third party but provides that “an acceptance of an 
award hereunder” shall bar such an action. 

The agreement and payment thereunder did not constitute an “award” within 
the meaning of the statute, in view of the legal essentials of an award prescribed 
by section 58. Under such section, an award is a present determination of the 
merits of the claim after a hearing. It must be “filed with the records of pro- 
ceedings,” and must be in writing and accompanied by “a statement of findings 
of fact, rulings of law and other matters pertinent to the questions at issue.” 

Alford v. Seaboard Air Line Railway Co.; N.C. Sup. Ct., No. 256, May 18, 1932. 


Decisions Published in Full Text in This Issue 


BANKS—Collections—Liability to owner of note of sub-agent of bank to which note 
was delivered for collection for negligence in making collection—Effect of agree- 
ment between holder and initial bank— 

The owner of a note who had forwarded it for collection to one bank, which in 
tsrn had forwarded it to another bank, could recover from the other bank damages 
sustained by reason of its negligence in handling the collection, in an action in a 
Federal court, in view of an express agreement between the owner of the note and 
the initial bank, authorizing such bank to select on behalf of the owner an agent 
to make the collection and limiting such bank’s obligation to the owner to the 
eyercise of care in the selection of such agent. The rule that a sub-agent is not 
liable to the owner for negligence, applicable in Federal courts in the absence of 
special circumstances, did not preclude recovery since the rule was rendered in- 
applicable by the agreement.—First Huntington National Bank v. Salt Lick Deposit 
Bank. (C. C. A. 6.)—7 U.S. Daily, 686, June 11, 1932. 











Patents 


PATENTS—Counterclims—Unfair competition—Jurisdiction of courts— 

Defendant sued for infringement of patent in district in which he is inhabitant, 
or has committed acts of infringement and has established place of business may 
set up counterclaim arising out of infringement of another patent, or unfair 
competition, though plaintiff is neither an inhabitant of the district nor has any 
place of business therein; when plaintiff brought suit it submitted to jurisdiction 
with respect to all issues; jurisdiction of the counterclaim for unfair competition 
can be sustained by reason of diversity of citizenship—Radio Condenser Co. v. 
General Instrument Co. (D.C., 8. D. N. Y.—7 U.S. Daily, 686, June 11, 1932. 





PATENTS—License— 
In construing license, court should consider agreement as a whole and put itself 
into the position of the parties and examine the circumstances under which the 
contract was made; construction should be sought giving full force and effect to 
all provisions of the agreement rather than attributing narrow and technical mean- 
ing to single term, resulting in confusion and uncertainty; license to make suckers 
of frozen “sherbet” held not to include right to make suckers of frozen ice cream, 
which latter suckers are accordingly infringement of patent—Good Humor Corp. 
of America v. The Popsicle Corp. of The United States et al. (D. C., D. Del.)—7 
U. S. Daily, 686, June 11, 1932. 
PATENTS—Frozen confection, preliminary injunction issued— 

Patent 1470524, Burt, Process of Making Frozen Confection, preliminary injunc- 
tion issued; Patent 1718997, Burt, Frozen Confection, preliminary injunction issued.— 
Good Humor Corp. of America v. The Popsicle Corp. of The United States. et al. 
(D. C., D. Del.)—7 U. S. Daily, 686, June 11, 1932. 


Diunisietous an Refunds of sein Tax 
In State of Washington Are Construed 





Olympia, Wash., June 10. 

The provision of the Washington gaso- 
line tax law requiring applications for re- 
funds to be made within 60 days after 
purchase does not preclude a refund if the 
fuel is used for an exempt purpose after 
that time, Attorney General John H. Dun- 
bar has ruled. No refund should be made 
until the gasoline is actually used, but 
the application should be filed within the 


treasurer within 60 days from the date 
of purchase or invoice, or not at all, 
and any person or the member of any 
firm or the officer or agent of any cor- 
poration who shall make any false 
statement in any affidavit required 
herein for the reimbursement and re- 
payment of any money or taxes as 
provided in this section, or who shall 
collect or cause to be repaid to him or 
to any other person any such reim- 
bursement or refund without being en- 
titled to the same under the provisions 
of this section, shall be guilty of a gross 
misdemeanor.” 


Clearly, under the provisions of this 
section, no refund of the tax can be al- 
lowed until the gasoline is used. Until 
then, thére is nothing upon which a claim 
for refund can be finally based. The 
statute is also clear that the application 
for reimbursement must be filed “within 
60 days from date of purchase or invoice 
or not at all.” The purpose of requiring 
this application to be filed within this 
time is to limit the possibility of fraud in 
filing claims for refund. The statute does 
not specifically provide that the gasoline 
must be used within 60 days from the 
date of its purchase in order to entitle 
the purchaser to a refund of the tax paid. 

We believe that the purpose of this 
statute can be accomplished by requiring 
the invoice to be filed within 60 days from 
its date and claim for refund of the tax 
paid on all gasoline used up to the time 
of filing the claim. Thereafter, as the 
gasoline is used, a claim can be filed for a 
refund of the tax on the gasoline so used 
within 60 days from the date of its use, 
which claim can refer to the invoice pre- 
viously filed. 

The whole purpose of the liquid fuel 
tax is to require the users of public high- 
ways to bear the cost of their construc- 
tion and maintenance, hence the provi- 
sions for refund of tax paid on gasoline 
used other than in motor vehicles operated 
or intended to be operated upon the pub- 
lic highways. This statute should be 
construed as far as possible to carry out 
that purpose. Clearly the purchaser of 
gasoline used for the manufacture of paint 
is entitled to a refund of the tax paid on 
all gasoline so used. We can not possibly 
construe the statute so as to allow a re- 
fund before the gasoline is used. 

However, we believe that, if the applica- 
tion for refund is filed within the 60 days 


that date, the opinion explained. The 


opinion follows in full text: 


We have your letter of May 14 enclos- 
ing certain correspondence relative to a 
claim for refund of liquid fuel tax. 


It appears that a certain paint manu- 
facturer has purchased a large quantity of 
gasoline on which he paid the liquid fuel 
tax. This gasoline is to be used exclu- 
sively as a mixer in the manufacture 
{of paint. The gasoline will not all be 
used within 60 days from the date of pur- 
chase or invoice. The claimant now de- 
sires a refund of the tax paid before 
the gasoline is all used, and, in case such 
refund can not be allowed, you desire to 
know whether or not a refund of the 
tax can be allowed on the amount used 
after the expiration of 60 days from the 
date of purchase or invoice. 

Section 8331-1, Rem. 1927 Sup., reads 
as follows: 

“Any person, firm or corporation who 
shall buy and use any liquid fuel as de- 
fined in this chapter for the purpose of 
operating, or propelling stationary gas 
engines, farm tractors or motor boats, 
or who shall purchase and use any such 
fuel for cleaning or dyeing or other 
commercial use of the same, except in 
motor vehicles operated or intended to 
be operated upon any of the public 
highways of the State, and who shall 
have paid any tax on such liquid fuel, 
levied or directed to be paid as provided 
by this-act, either directly or by the col- 
lection of such tax by the vendor from 
such consumer, or’ indirectly by adding 
the amount of such tax to the price of 
such liquid fuel and paid by such con- ¢ 
sumer, shall be reimbursed and repaid 
the amount of such tax paid by him 
upon presenting to the State treasurer 
an affidavit accompanied by the orig- 
inal invoice showing such purchase, 
which affidavit shall be: verified by the 
oath of the consumer, and shall state 
the total amount of such liquid fuel so 
purchased and used by such consumer, 
other than in motor vehicles operated 
or intended to be operated upon any of 
the highways of the State, and said 
State treasurer, upon the presentation 
of such affidavit and such vouchers, 
shall cause to be repaid to such con- 
sumer from the excise tax collected on 
liquid fuel as defined in this act, the 
taxes so paid by said consumer on liquid 
fuels purchased and used, other than 
for motor vehicles as aforesaid; pro- 
vided, that applications for reimburse- 
ments and repayments as_ provided 
herein shall be filed with the State 


the refund may lawfully be allowed whe 

the gasoline is used and proper affidavits 
are filed, even though such gasoline is not 
all used until after 60 days from the date 
of purchase or invoice. Any other con- 
struction of this statute would prevent the 
purchase of gasoline in quantities, which 
would not be used within 60 days, and 
thereby prevent the purchaser from taking 
advantage of market price fluctuations 





claim for tax refund. This, in our opinion, 


dated invoices from unscrupulous distribu- 


AvrHorizep STATEMENTS ONLY ARE PRESENTED HEREIN, BEING 
PustisHep WitHovut CoMMENT BY THE UNITED States DAILY 


State Income Tax 
Like Federal Law 
Urged in Alabama 


Levy Would Reduce Other 
Taxes and Pay Current 
Debts, Governor Says in 
Message to Legislature 





Monigomery, Ala., June 10. 


A State income tax modeled after the 
Federal law, was suggested by the Gov- 
ernor of Alabama, B. M. Miller, in a recent 
message to the State Legislature. Such 
a tax would, in a few years, pay all of 
the State’s current debts, aid in keeping 
the schools open and gradually reduce 
ad valorem taxes, the Governor declared. 

A constitutional amendment permitting 
the imposition of an income tax was sub- 
mitted to the 1931 Legislature, but due to 
amendments and changes during passage 
was declared invalid by the Supreme 
Court, the Governor pointed out. The let- 
ter follows in full text: 


Previous Proposal Cited 


To the Senators and Representatives of 
Alabama: You will remember that on 
June 9, 1931, while you were in session, I 
wrote, and read you in person, a message 
in which was stated there should be is- 
sued: 

“Warrants or notes or bonds in amounts 
not exceeding $20,000,000 to pay the 
deficit of the State as of Oct. 1, 1931; to 
permit a graduated income tax modeled 
after the Federal income tax” to be sub- 
mitted to the voters for approval or re- 
jection; and “to pass an enabling income 
tax bill to be effective when the income 
tax amendment is approved by the elec- 
torate; a part of the tax to be used to pay 
annually a part of the bonded debt and 
the interest thereon and a part of the 
tax to be used annually for the ele- 
mentary schools of the’ State.” 

A Constitutional amendment was sub- 
mitted to you embodying these ideas; it 
passed, but was so amended and changed 
in its passage as to be unrecognizable; and 
for that reason it was declared void and 
unconstitutional by members of the Su- 
preme Court. 

The bonded debts of Alabama, includ- 
ing the $5,000,000 bridge bonds, amount to 
practically $66,000,000; the current debts 
now of Alabama will exceed $20,000,000; 
making the total debts in excess of $86,- 
000,000. 

Income Tax Collections 

Chief Examiner of Accounts, J. H. Hard, 
Jr., at my request writes me a letter and 
gives with it facts in regard to the Fed- 
eral income tax as to individuals and 
corporations in Alabama. Copies are 
hereto attached. 

From them these facts are gathered: 

First. It gives the facts as to the in- 
come tax amounts collected each year by 
the United States from Alabama for 16 
years. 

Second. The smallest amount collected 
any year since 1921 was in 1931, which 
was the sum of $4,308,287. 

Third. The largest amount of tax col- 
lected in any one year was in 1918, viz: 
$7,791,362. The amount of additional tax 
in the war tax years is not included in 
the comparison of these figures. 

Fourth. During the 16 years—from 1916 
to July, 1931—the income tax paid by 
Alabama to the United States was the 
sum of $130,804,777. 

Effect on Tax Payers 

Fifth. This shows United States income 
tax for only 16 years; during that time 
the net income to the income tax payers 
in Alabama was the sum of $2,259,902,270. 
This does not include profits of 1930 and 
1931, which are not available at present. 
They paid the Federal Government during 
that time a tax of the sum of $130,804,777; 
and this left them a net profit of $2,140,- 
062,459 plus profits for 1930 and 1931. 

Sixth. The Federal Government during 
the 16 years collected from the Alabama 





from the date of the invoice or purchase, ® 


unless the purchaser desired to waive his! 


would encourage the dishonest person in! 
filing fraudulent claims or obtaining post! 


income taxpayers the sum of $130,804,777. 
This left with the income taxpayers the 
sum of $2,140,062,459 net profit plus the 
net profits for 1930 and 1931. If these 
income taxpayers had paid Alabama dur- 
ing those years a similar sum, viz.: $130,- 
804,777, this would still have left in their 
hands net profits amounting to the sum 
of $2,009,257,682 and the profits of the 
two years 1930-1931. 


Would Pay All Bonded Debt 

Seventh. If the Alabama income tax- 
payers had paid to Alabama during the 
16 years the same sum, $130,804,777, that 
they paid to the Federal Government, this 
would have been sufficient to pay all of 
the Alabama bonded debts—$66,000,000; 
all of the current debts of Alabama—over 
$20,000,000; would have left in the Treas- 
ury of Alabama $44,804,777; and the in- 
come taxpayers would have in their pos- 
session net profits left to them amounting 
to $2,009,257.682 plus the net profits of 
1930 and 1931, and Alabama would owe no 
debts. 

Eighth. During the last four years Ala- 
bama income taxpayers paid, the Federal 
Government the sum of $22/785,705; if a 
similar tax had been in existence in Ala- 
bama during that four years the revenue 
would have been sufficient to pay all the 
current debts of Alabama. 

Ninth. An income tax in Alabama, 
modeled after the Federal income tax, will 
in a few years, pay all of the current 
debts of Alabama, aid in keeping the 
schools open and running and may grad- 
ually reduce the aa valorem tax on real 
and personal properiy. 

These facts have been made known to 
me and I feel it my duty to give them 
to you for your consideration. 





Insurance Premium Taxes 
Show Decrease in Maine 


- 


Augusta, Me., June 10. 
Premium taxes on insurance companies 
doing business in Maine have been as- 
sessed for 1932 in the amount of $503,786. 
The 1932 tax shows a decrease of $9,111 
from the 1931 total which was $512,897. 
Life insurance companies will pay $284,- 
080 this year; stock fire and marine com- 
panies, $109,719; miscellaneous companies, 
$87,308; mutual fire companies, $21,566; 
interinsurance exchanges, $177, and as- 
sessment casualty companies, $936. 


tors. Thus the 60 day provision in the 
statute, instead of accomplishing the pur- 
pose» for which it was enacted, would 
probably aggravate the evil at which it 
was directed. 





SPECIAL NOTICES 


OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 9, 1932. 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office at 
p. m. Monday, June 20, 1932, for the re- 
erection of the Bartholdi Fountain in Square 
578, Botanic Garden, Washington, D. C., in- 
cluding concrete, electrical and plumbin 
work in connection therewith. Drawings an 
specifications may be obtained at this office 
by any satisfactory contractor. DAVID LYNN, 
ARCHITECT OF THE CAPITOL. 

OFFICE OF THE ARCHITECT OF THE 
CAPITOL, Washington, D. C., June 7, 1932, 
SEALED BIDS will be opened in this office 
at 3 P. M., June 21, 1932, for the construc- 
tion of a granite coping at the back of the 
sidewalk on Delaware Avenue and C Street 
N. E. adjoining the Senate Office Building, 
Washington, D. C. Plans and specifications 
may be obtained at this office by any satis- 
factory contractor. DAVID LYNN, ARCHI- 
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Security Issues 


By Tide Water 
Utility Analyzed 


Offerings Were Far Beyond 
Conservative Character of 
Area Served, Trade Com- 
mission Is Told 





Acquisition of properties by Tide Water 
Power Company, an indirect subsidiary 
of Middle West Utilities Company, were 


followed by security issues “far removed 
from the conservative character of the 
area served and the business available,” 
The Federal Trade Commission was told 
June 10 by Judson C. Dickerman, engineer 
examiner who testified on the basis of a 
personal inspection of the company’s prop- 
erties. 

Tide Water is a directly owned. sub- 
sidiary of Seaboard Public Service Com- 
pany, itself a subsidiary, through two 
superimposed holding companies, of Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company, one of the 
principal so-called Insull companies, the 
examiner explained. 

The company operates in an area in 
eastern North Carolina unusually favorable 
to low costs of installation and operation 
of both gas and electric utilities, Mr. 
Dickerman stated. Its patronage, he said, 
must come largely from the rural, city 
and town residential and small commer- 
cial consumers, with only “moderate” in- 
dustrial possibilities. Because of the mod- 
erate and small size of the cities and 
towns it serves and the relatively widely 
scattered population, together with some- 
what small consumption per customer, the 
volume of sales per unit of equipment 
has been small, he said. 


Condition of Property 


“The physical property,” the examiner 
testified, “reflects the facts that in the 
course of the 25 years and more in which 
utility service has been supplied in some 
of the areas now within that served by 
Tide Water, many diverse and _ usually 
out of State owners have had possession 
and have generally installed and main- 
tained property piecemea: and as cheaply 
as possible and have retained old property 
in existence without any general cleaning 
out and modernizing. 

“This situation in a way reflects the 
judgment of the various owners that 
growth could not be expected to be great, 
justifying wholly new and modern plants. 
Yet these not more than moderate grade 
properties have been the basis for the 
construction of fixed capital accounts and 
security issues which are far removed 
from the conservative character of the 
area served and the business available.” 

The examiner testified that rates 
charged by the company have been rela- 
tively high “when looked at from the 
standpoint of favorably low costs of con- 
struction and operation but may not ap- 
pear so high when scattered and rather 
lean business opportunities are consid- 
ered.” 

Holdings of Securities 


He declared that earnings evidently 
have been insufficient in parts of the 
area “to long maintain the interest of 
speculative holding companies,” aside 
from the company’s operations at Wil- 
mington where the situation has been at- 
tractive and apparently its potentialities 
exploited. 

The examiner testified that as nearly 
as: available data permits, it may be es- 
timated that Middle West has a propor- 
tionate ownership of about 5 per cent in 
Tide Water property, the balance of the 
investment in the company being held by 
the general public in the form of bonds 
and preferred stocks in Tide Water and 
debentures and preferred stocks and pos- 
sibly some common stocks of the several 
holding companies up to Middle West. 

“Nevertheless,” he asserted, “Middle 
West can impose its will upon the man- 
agement policies of Tide Water through 
its line of control of voting stocks.” The 
list of officers and directors, he said, re- 
fiect in part the names of the presidents 
and other important officers of Seaboard 
Public Service and National Electric Power 
Company, both of which are Middle West 
holding companies. 

Acquisitions of Plants 


Total fixed capital on the books of the 
company at the close of 1930 was $8,- 
924,908 and includes appreciations of more 
than $2,700,000 which were testified to in 
previous hearings before the Commission, 
the examiner stated. By the end of 1931 
the fixed capital had increased to $11,- 
120,544, due largely to the acquisition of 
five gas plants and an electric and water 
system, he added. 

The appreciations carried on the books 
of, the company, Mr. Dockerman stated, 
represented nearly 45 per cent of the orig- 
inal cost of installing the properties as 
carried on the books of predecessor com- 
panies. The earnings on the original book 
cost equalled 12.85 per cent, he said, as- 
suming the electric fixed capital as stated 
carried its proportion of the “write-ups” 
in the accounts of the company as a whole. 


Value of Properties 


The Company’s rates, the examiner as- 
serted, were evidently devised to permit 
“liberal profits on the reproduction cost 
new appraisal values of the properties, in- 
cluding large allowances for imputed go- 
ing value, costs of financing, appreciation 
in value of real estate, engineering and 
supervision charges and other intangibles 
The total value thus 
built up, he said, “has greatly exceeded 
any evidences of cost found upon the 
books of the organizations which installed 
or purchased at arms length the existing 
properties and which imputed values the 
State Commission recently in effect re- 


and overheads.” 


pudiated for rate making purposes.” 


Tide Water Power Company serves elec- 
tric energy to more than 100 communities 
in North Carolina, gas to six localities, 
water to three, and electric railway and 


bus service in Wilmington and vicinity 


The Company operates ir competition in 
a few localities with nonaffiliated compa- 
nes and with a few municipal plants which 
extend into part of the territory served by 


Tide Water, the examiner stated. 


Exports of Automobiles 
Decreased During Month 
[Continued from Page 1.] 


leading market for American passenger 
the chief 
Argentina was the 
second market of importance for passen- 
ger cars by units, although Soviet Russia 
The Union 


cars and displaced Japan as 
purchaser of trucks. 


imports had a higher value. 
of South Africa occupied third place. 


With but few exceptions the April ex- 
ports of miscellaneous automotive items 


were reduced, their value being $833,611 


or 15 per cent under the figure recorded 
during the preceding month. The total for 


Light, Heat and 


any organized? 

. 7 On’ Dec. 30, 1904, under the laws of the 
State of Maine. 

Q. In what business is the company en- 
gaged? 

A. It is a holding company, and since its or- 
ganization in 1904 has controlled, through 
stock ownership, several public utility op- 
erating companies. 

Q. Has the company, under its charter, the 
right to act as an operating company, as 
well as a holding company? 

A. Yes, sir; but since its organization it 
has acted only as a holding company. 

Q. How many operating companies does the 
company control at the present time? 

A. As of Dec. 31, 1930, it controlled only 
one company, the Twin State Gas & Electric 
Company, all others having been disposed 
of prior to that date. 


+ + + 


Q@. On what da was the first meeting 
of the organizers of the company held? A. 
Dec. 30, 1904. 

Q. Were officers of the company elected 
at that meeting? A. Yes, sir. Millard W. 
Baldwin, president; Louis C. Tetard, vice pres- 
ident; John W. Tobin, secretary; William D. 
Eaton, assistant secretary; James J. Herman, 
treasurer; Gustav Uhlbricht, assistant treas- 
urer. 

Q. 
pany? 

A. Millard W. Baldwin, James J. Herman, 
A. 8. Conant, J. R. Griffin, Harold G. Vill- 
ard, John W. Tobin and Louis C. Tetard. 

Q. Did some of the directors whom you 
have named resign within a few days? 

A. Yes, sir. At the first meeting of the 
board of directors, held on Jan. 2, 1905, the 
resignations of directors Baldwin, Herman, 
Griffin and Conant were accepted, and Al- 
bert H. Bickmore, Ralph W. Gifford, William 
D. Eaton, and Gustav Uhlbricht were elected 
to fill the vacancies. 

Q. Were any changes made in the officers 
of the company at the meeting of Jan. 2, 1905? 


+++ 


A. Yes, sir. Harold’G. Villard was elected 
president to fill a vacancy caused by the 
resignation of Millard W. Baldwin, and Al- 
bert H. Bickmore was elected treasurer to 
succeed James J. Hernan, resigned. 

Q. What were the original investments 
made by the company shortly after its or- 
ganization? 

A. Between Jan. 5 and June 15, 1905, con- 
trolling interests in nine small utility com- 
panies were purchased from A. H. Bickmore & 
Company. 

Q. In what States were these companies 
located? A. In Illinois, Missouri, New York 
and Vermont. 

Q. Who controls the National Light, Heat & 
Power Company? A. It is controlled by the 
New England Public Service Company. 

Q. And who controls the New England 
Public Service Company? A. The National 
Electric Power Company. 

Q. And the National Electric Power Com- 
pany is controlled by Middle West Utilities 
Company? A. That is right. 

Q. When did control of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company pass from the Bick- 
more interests to the Insull interests? A. In 
May, 1912. 

Q. How many shares of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company’s voting stock were 
outstanding on Dec. 31, 1930? A. 17,586 shares. 

Q. Of these shares, how many were held by 
New England Public Service Company? A. 
17,515 shares, 99.53 per .cent. 

Q. Were these all common shares? A. Yes, 
sir. 

Q. You have said that Bickmore & Com- 
pany controlled National Light, Heat & Power 
Company at its organization in 1904 and that 
in 1912 control passed to the Insull interests. 
Who secured control of the company in 1912; 
or what company in the Insull group? A. 
The Middle West Utilities Company. 

Q. How was this change of control brought 
about? 

A. As of March 22, 1912, an agreement was 
entered into between A. H. Bickmore & Co. 
and Samuel Insull under which the latter 
secured an option to purchase from the Bick- 
more Company certain securities, including 
10,100 shares of National Light, Heat & Power 
Company common stock. The option was to 
be exercised by Mr. Insull on or before May 


21, 1922. 
+ + + 


Q. Did Samuel Insull transfer the option 
to Middle West Utilities Company? 

A. Yes, sir At the organization of Middle 
West Utilities Company in May, 1912, the op- 
tion was acquired from Samuel Insull and 
the securities purchased for each in the total 
amount of $375,049.60. 

Q. If I understand you, 


Who were the first directors of the com- 
2 








the option re- 


|ties Company from Samuel Insull; is that 
correct? A. That is correct. 

Q. Did the Middle West Utilities Company 
thereafter purchase the securities described 
in the option? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. And the purchase price was how much? 
A. $375,049.60. 

Q. Will you describe in a general way the 
securities acquired by Middle West Utilities 
Company under the terms of the option? 

The securities purchased included com- 
mon and preferred stocks and five-year notes 
of the National Light, Heat & Power Company; 
and bonds of several subsidiaries of the 
National Company. 

Q. Did can conaritios so purchased include 
a majority of the outstanding common shares 
of National Light, Heat & Power Company? 
A. Yes,’ sir. 

What did the 10,130 common shares 
which carried control of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company cost the Middle West 
Utilities Company? 

A. The cunremmate ledger value of these 
shares was $72,152.01. 

. . How was the amount of $72,152.01 ar- 
rived at? 
+++ 


. It was arrived at by deduction. The 
ean of the 10,130 shares originally purchased 
was included with the cost of the other 
securities purchased on_ the same date and 
entered on the Middle West books in a lump 
sum, After additional purchases of the Na- 
tional Light, Heat & Power Company com-~- 
mon stock, totaling 2,474 shares, at a cost 
price of $30,869.47, the 12.877 shares on hand 
at April 30, 1915, were entered in a separate 


d 
difference between the number of shares an 
ledger value of stock on hand as of April 


value of stock acquired after the original pur- 


§ uired in May, 1932! ‘ 

we dees did the New England Public Serv- 
ice Company obtain a controlling interest in 
the National Light, Heat & Power Company? 


+ + > 


. In September. 1925, at the organization 
hun England Public Service Company. 
. Q. Who caused the organization of the New 
England Public marvin’ el A. The 
st Utilities Company. 
seg tg New England Public Service 
Company obtain control of National Light, 
Heat & Power Company by purchasing the 
common stock of the National Company from 
Vest Utilities Company? 
atu ee. all of the National Light, Heat 
& Power Company’s common stock held by 
the Middle West Company was purchased. 

Q@. And consisting of how many shares? A. 
| ’ shares. 
| a enat a cent of the total outstanding 
{common shares of the National did these 
14,210 plus shares represent? A. About 81 per 
ee when New England Public Service Com- 
pany acquired the common stock of the Na- 
tional Light, Heat & Power Company did it 
at the same time acquire a certain number of 
shares of National preferred stock and certain 
{securities of other companies? A. Yes, sir. 

Q At a total cost of how much? A. $13,- 
a this amount in excess of the ledger 
value at which these securities were carried by 
:|Middle West Utilities Company before the 
transfer to New England Public Service Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 





the April period was also $5.307,367, or| @ How much in excess? A. $2.413.119-50. 


53 per cent under the value of our over- 
seas shipments for this same group in 
Of the 10 items showing an 
increase over the March total, spark plugs 
had a higher value by 118 per cent as well 
as a 34 per cent improvement over April 
of last year; motor boats, outboard mo- 
tors, and tire service equipment regis- 
tered were each substantially higher in 


April, 1931. 


export value. 


Q. How was the value of these securities en- 
tered on the books of New England Public 
Service Company? A. It was recorded in a 
lump sum at cost. 
apportioned among the different securities. 
Later on, however, each security was assigned 
a certain ledger value. 

Q. How_were these values determined? 

A. With the exception of the National Light, 
Heat & Power Company common stock, each 
of the securities was entered either at approx- 
imately the same value as recorded by the 
Middle West Company before the transfer, or 





ferred to was acquired by Middle West Utili- | 


account with a ledger value of $103,021.40. The 


30, 1915, and the number of shares and ledger 


chase, represents the approximate cost of the | 


The total amount was not 


Securities Declared ‘Written-up’ by National 


Power Company 





T TESTIMONY June 7 before the Federal Trade Commission, Frank Buckingham, 
examiner, testified that securities purchased by National Light, Heat and Power 
Company, a subsidiary of Middle West Utilities Company, were inflated by “write- 
ups” on the company’s books to the amount of $1,841,550. 

Transcript of the examiner’s testimony, just made available, sets forth trans- 
actions incident to the organization of the company and the bookkeeping procedure 
by which security investments were appreciated. The witness was examined by 
Robert E. Healy, Commission chief counsel. 
presided. Excerpts from Mr. Buckingham’s testimony follow: 


Edgar A. McCulloch, Commissioner, 





Q. When, and under the laws of what State, at par value. In setting up the ledger value 
was the National Light, Heat & Power Com-+of National Light, Heat & Power Company 


common stock, the New England Public Serv- 
ice Company apparently used the difference 
between the total amount assigned to all the 
other securities, which was $11,692,484.14, and 
the total cost of all securities purchased, or 
$13,939,848.34. 


Q. What is the difference between these 
amounts? A. $2,246,364.20. 


Q. Does this amount represent the ledger 
value at which New England Public Service 
Company recorded the 14,210 and a fraction 
shares of National Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany stock which the New England Company 
had secured from Middle West Utilities Com- 
pany? *A. Yes, sir. 

Q. On that basis what was the average re- 
corded value per share? A. $158.08 per share. 

- Immediately prior to the transfer of these 
shares to New England Public Service Com- 
pany, at what value were those shares car- 
ried on the books of the Middle West Utilities 
Company? 

A. At a ledger value of $114,289.48, or an 
average value of $9.04 per share. 

Q. That is, the stock carried on the books 
of the Middle West Utilities Company at 
$9.04 per share were carried on the books of 
New England Public Service Company after 
the transfer at $158.08 per share; is that cor- 
rect? A. Yes, sir. 

~ 


Q. The stock carried on the books of the 
Middle West Utilities Company at Pi2ses as 
prior to the transfer was carried by the New 
England Public Service Company after the 
transfer at $2,246,364.20; is that correct? A. 
That is right. 

Q. The stock referred to being the stock 
of the National Light, Heat & Power Com- 
pany? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The increase in ledger value of these 
shares as recorded by New England Public 
Service Company over the value at which 
they were carried on the books of the Mid- 
dle West Utilities Company amounted to 
— much? A. $2,132,074.22, or $150.04 per 
share. 

Q. Now, you have said that the total in- 
vestments of the company as of Dec. 31, 1930, 
according to its books, were $3,408,545; of this 
amount, what part is accounted for by se- 
curities of the Twin State Gas & Electric 
hee 4 A. $3,053,652. 

Q. This is what per cent of the total in- 
vestment? A. 87.7 per cent. 
een gk seanerion. what is shown by 

x , whic S part of this r , Ex- 
hibit 5145? . ew 

A. Exhibit 5 shows the number of shares, 
or principal amount, and ledger value of 
common stocks, preferred stocks, bonds, and 
Properties of each subsidiary or other com- 
pany held by National Light, Heat & Power 
Company as of Dec. 31, 1905, to 1930, in- 
clusive. 

Q. On page 36 of your report, do you de- 
| scribe the bookkeeping procedure followed by 
the company in recording write-ups. Please 
read that description into this record. 
| A. The bookkeeping procedure followed in 
recording the write-ups may be illustrated by 
the following example: 

Assuming that a $1,000 bond was purchased 
for each at 80, the investment would be en- 
tered at its principal amount, cash would be 
credited in the amount of $800, and the dif- 
ference of $200, which represents a write-up, 
would be credited to surplus, or to an ac- 
count under the caption of “Difference Be- 
tween Cost Price and Ledger Value of Se- 
curities Purchased,” or a similar title, which 
eventually would be closed into surplus, in 
case the security purchased for 00 was 
recorded at cost. 

Another practice was for the board of di- 
rectors to revalue the bonds at a subsequent 
date, and declare its value to be $1,000, or 
whatever value was decided upon by the 


Board. 
+++ 


Q. We will assume that the company pur- 
chased a $1,000 bond and paid $800 cash for 
it. In that case, at what sum would the 
company record the bond for which it had 
paid $800? 

A. At $1,000. 

Q. What treatment would be accorded the 
cash and disbursement of $800; would cash 
be credited $800? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. But the investment has had added to 
it the sum of $1,000, has it not? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. The difference between $1,000 and $800 is 
$200, and what treatment did the Company 
accord the $200? A. It would be credited to 
surplus. 

Q. Does that mean that the $200 just added 
to surplus represents the write-up in the in- 
vestment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In some instances would the $200 be 
credited to an account entitled “Difference 
Between Cost Price and Ledger Value of Se- 
curities Purchased?” A. Yes, sir. 

Q. Would the sum so credited eventually be 
added to a surplus account? A. It would. 

Q. Now, in some cases if the bonds were 
purchased for $800, would it be recorded at 
cost? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. That is, $800 would be added to the 
recorded investments of the company? A. 
That is right. 

Q. Would the board of directors thereafter 
revalue the bond and state its value to be 
$1,000 or some other amount? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. In that event, assuming ~that they 
stated its value to be $1,000, what treatment 
would be accorded the $200? 

A. The investment would be charged with 
the amount of $200. 

Q. Does that mean that the company would 
add $200 to the recorded value of this invest- 
ment? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. What contra entries would be made on 
account of the $200? A. Surplus account 
would be credited. 

Q. Does that mean surplus would be in- 
creased by adding $200 to it? A. Yes, sir. 

Q. During the period covered by your ex- 
amination, which I understand covered the 
period from the beginning of the company to 
Dec. 31, 1930, what was the total amount of 
these write-ups? A. $1,841,550.68. 





Auto Damage Measure 
Enacted in Bay State 


Boston, Mass., June 10. 

A bill requiring the revocation or sus- 
pension of licenses of motor vehicle op- 
erators who do not satisfy judgments in 
accident cases involving property damage 


was signed by Governor Joseph B. Ely 
the day the Legislature adjourned. 

The new act reads as follows: 

“The State Registrar of Motor Ve- 
hicles shall suspend or revoke the license 
of any person who fails to satisfy in full, 
within a period of 30 days, an execution 
issuing out of any court of the Com- 
monwealth in an action against him for 
property damage arising out of an acci- 
dent caused by a motor vehicle for whose 
operation he is responsible, upon receipt 
by the Registrar of evidence satisfactory 
to him’ that said execution has not been 
so satisfied. The Registrar shall not ter- 
minate such suspension or issue a new 
license to such person until it has been 
shown to the Registrar that such execu- 
tion has been so satisfied or that the claim 
of the judgment creditor has been other- 
wise fully satisfied.” 


Argentina to Trade Wheat 
For Spanish Rail Equipment 


Negotiations are pending between Ar- 
gentina and Spain whereby the former 
country will trade 200,000 tons of wheat 
for 20,000,000, pesetas worth of railroad 
equipment, according to a report from the 
consulate at Buenos Aires. According to 
advices reaching Argentina, the railroad 
equipment involved in the deal is manu- 
factured in Spanish factories finaced by 
British capital. An act of Congress will 
be necessary before the Argentine Govern- 
ment can accept merchandise from a party 
other than a “lowest bidder.” (Gold peseta 
about 19 cents, U. S., on Jne 8.)—(Issued 
by the Department of Commerce.) 





. 


Coordination of Petroleum Out- 
put With Demand for 
Gas Proposed 


Sacramento, Calif., June 10. 
Pointing out that the State can do in- 
directly under the Gas Conservation Act 


nearly everything that was proposed to | 


be done directly by the defeated Sahrkey 
Oil Control Bill, Dan H. Blood, Director 


of Natural Resources, advocates control 
of oil production in California on a sea- 
sonal basis to prevent the wastage of 
natural gas. 

In California, Mr. Blood explained, gas 
and oil are produced together, and he pro- 
poses that the taking of oil be coordinated 
with the seasonal demands for natural 
gas. 

The Gas Conservation Act, he said, 
provides in general that oil can not be 
taken from the ground until means have 
been provided by the producer for the 
marketing of his gas. The demand for 
natural gas is much greater in Winter 
than in Summer, whereas the peak of 
gasoline consumption is reached in Sum 
mer. 

“It is a problem of the industry and 
the State,” Mr. Blood said, “to prevent as 
far as possible the threatened Summer 
wastage of gas. It can be done by reg- 
ulating the production of oil to correspond 
more nearly to the seasonal demand for 
gas, producing enough oil in Winter 
months to meet the requirments for the 
following Summer and at the same time 
providing for the necessary reduction in 
the stocks of crude oil.” 

Mr. Blood pointed out that this would 
not only aid in the conservation of 
natural gas but also would stabilize em- 
ployment in the oil industry. 

The State also has arbitrary powers to 
enforec the ratio of the number of cubic 
feet of gas which can be taken to each 
barrel of criide oil produced, he continued. 
Since January 1930, this ratio has been 
reduced from 2,409 cubic feet to the 
barrel to less than 1,900 cubic feet. 


Authority to Exclude 
New Motor Carriers 


From Roads Upheld 


Ohio Supreme Court Rules 
Finding That Additional 


Traffic Would Be Hazard 
Is Adequate Reason 


Columbus, Ohio, June 10. 

The Public Utilities Commission has 
the right to exclude additional motor 
transportation companies from particular 


State highways when it is found that a 
portion of such routes is so badly con- 
gested that the proposed increase in serv- 
ice would create an undue hazard, ac- 


|Inflation of Utility Investments Seasonal Oil Control Annual Report 
Described at Federal Inquiry ought in California For 


Connecticut 
Fire Companies 


| 
| 


|State Insurance Department 


Discloses an Underwriting 
Profit in! Excess of Five| 
Million Dollars 


Hartford, Conn., June 10, 

The Connecticut Insurance Depart- 
ment’s annual report covering the 1931 
business of fire and marine insurance 
companies licensed to operate in Con- 


necticut, a summary of which was re- 
leased June 10 by Commissioner Howard 
P. Dunham, shows that the Connecticut 
stock fire insurance. companies made a 
total underwriting profit of $5,803,596 in 
1931, largely due to the release of reserves 
occasioned by a material drop in premium 
income. This compares with a profit of 
$1,143,348 in 1930. Additional information 
was made available as follows: 

The same companies experienced total 
investment losses in surplus of $12,391,302 
for the year, compared with total losses 
of $7,758,882 during the previous year. 


Decline in Total Premiums 


For the first time in several years losses 
incurred on Connecticut fire business by 
all fire insurance companies operating in 
this State increased during 1931. Total 
net losses incurred in Connecticut were 
$4,609,181, compared with $4,409,219 in 
1930, an increase of $199,962. 

Premiums received by all the companies 
from Connecticut business again declined, 
but the drop was not as sharp as that 
experienced in 1930. Net premiums re- 
ceived from Connecticut business in 1931 
totaled $12,508,601, compared with $13,135,- 
190 in 1930, a decrease of $626,589. The per- 
centage of paid losses to net premiums 
received on Connécticut business in 1931 
was 37.27, compared with 34.02 in 1930. 

The loss ratio of the Connecticut stock 
companies on their total business in 1931 
was 48.75 per cent, compared with 51.69 
per cent in 1930. The underwriting ex- 
pense ratio was 46.20 per cent in 1931 and 
47.26 per cent in 1930. 


Earnings Decrease For Year 


The gross interest and rents earned by 
the Connecticut stock companies amounted 
to $13,489,802 in 1931, a decrease of $580,- 
898 over the preceding year. Dividends 
declared by those companies totaled $8,- 
450,000 in 1931 and $8,890,000 in 1930. 

Three hundred fire and marine com- 
panies reported to the Connecticut In- 
surance Department at the end of 1931, 
eight less than for the previous year, re- 
flecting the mergers which are taking 
place in the insurance business. The net 
amount of insurance at risk in all com- 
panies at the end of 1931. was $219,539,- 
217,022, compared with a total of $225,- 
881,864,225 on Dec. 31, 1930. 

Total losses incurred by all the fire 
companies on their general business in 
1931 were $423,462,456, a decrease of $45,- 
724,032 from 1930. Earned premiums 
amounted to $886,362,042, a decrease of 
$61,793,606 from 1930. 





cording to a decision of the Ohio Su- 
preme Court. 

The court affirmed an order of the 
Commission, which denied an application 
of the Motor Transportation & Truck Co. 
for a certificate to operate over State 
Route 2 between Cleveland and the Michi- 
gan State line en route to Dundee, Mich. 
The petition was denied on the ground 
that the road is “so badly congested by 
established motor vehicle operations that 
the addition of the applicant’s proposed 
route would create and maintain exces- 
sive and undue hazard to the safety and 
security of the traveling public.” An ap- 


the company. 
Opinion of the Court 

The syllabus of the court’s opinion fol- 
lows in full text: 

1. Streets and highways belong to the 
public, and are primarily for the use of 
the public in the ordinary way. Their 
use for the purpose of gain by common 
carriers is special and extraordinary and 
subject to regulation by duly constituted 
authority. 

2. The Public Utilities Commission is 
not authorized to exclude from the high- 
ways of the State motor transportation 
companies conducting interstate opera- 
tions, but it may impose reasonable regu- 
lations of such traffic authorized by the 
laws of the State in so far as they do not 
constitute a direct and material burden 
upon interstate commerce. Cannon Ball 
Transportation Co. v. P. U. C., 113 Ohio 
St., 565, approved and followed. 

3. The reasonableness of such regula- 
tions, as applied to motor vehicles, must 
be judged with a proper regard to the 
safety and convenience of the public, in 
view of local conditions, on the one hand, 
and the necessities of those engaged in 
interstate transportation, upon the other. 


Congestion of Traffic 


4. Where, upon the consideration of an 
application of a motor transportation com- 
pany to operate on a designated route 
carrying property in interstate commerce, 
it is shown that a portion of such route 
is so badly congested by established motor 
vehicle operations that the addition of the 
applicant’s proposed service would create 
and maintain an excessive and undue 
hazard to the safety and security of the 
traveling public and the property upon 
such \highway, and the Commission so 
finds, a condition so imposed upon the 
applicant and subsequently applying mo- 
tor companies cperating in intrastate and 
interstate traffic that such operations be 
routed over a less congested highway, is 
not an infringement upon or impairment 
of any right secured by either State or 
Federal Constitution. 

Order affirmed. 

Jones, Day, Allen, Kinkade and Stephen- 
son, JJ., concur. Marshall, C.J., concurs 
in propositions 1, 2 and 3 of the syllabus 
and in the judgment. 





Life Insurance Premiums 


In Utah Nearly 10 Millions 


Salt Lake City, Utah, June 10. 

Life insurance premiums paid by Utah 
residents in 1931 amounted to $9,976,214, 
according to the annual report of J. G. 
McQuarrie, State Insurance Commissioner. 
Domestic companies received $1,107,672, or 
$5,708 more than in 1930, while foreign 
companies received $8,861,743, or $538,810 
over the preceding year. Assessment com- 
panies, with premiums of $6,799, show a 
decrease of $75,492. 

Life insurance issued during 1931 
amounted to $62,228,709, with foreign com- 
panies issuing $52,415,349 of this amount. 
Assessment companies did no business 
during the year, the report shows. New 
policies in 1930 totaled $70,433,702. 

Total life insurance in force in Utah 
at the end of the calendar year 1931 
amounted to $348,008,459. 

Fire companies received $1,934,826 in 
1931 and paid out in losses $1,256,927. In 
1930 fire companies received $2,364,996 and 
paid losses totaling $1,064,927. 

Losses paid by life insurance com- 
‘panies in 1931 amounted to $2,831,883. 








peal to the Supreme Court was taken by | 


Underwriting Gain in Surplus 


The 300 companies reporting to the 
Connecticut Insurance Department had an 
underwriting gain in surplus of $71,111,- 
395 in 1931. This compares with a gain 
of $50,820,004 in 1930. The investment 
losses of the companies totaled $231,336,- 
811, compared with a total loss of $123,- 
086,043 in 1930. 

The loss ratio of the 300 companies on 
their general business in 1931 was 47.78 
per cent, compared with 49.48 per cent in 
1930 and 44.99 per cent in 1929. The un- 
derwriting expense ratio of all the com- 
panies was 43,53 per cent in 1931, com 
pared with 44.76 per cent in 1930 and 45.76 
per cent in 1929. 

Gross interest and rents earned by all 
companies amounted to $105,221,839 com- 
pared with $11,630,669 in 1930. Dividends 
declared by all the companies in 1931 
totaled $113,763,631, compared with a 
total of $123,531,343 in 1930. 


Percentage of Commissions 


23.88 and 23.56. A larger increase was re- 
ported by the Connecticut companies, the 
percentages being 25.09 and 22.70. 
Leaders in net fire premiums received 
from Connecticut business in 1931 were: 
Aetna Insurance Company, $466,755.47; 


629.60; Hartford Fire Insurance Company, 
$403,410.18; Home Insurance Company, 
$360,273.02; Travelers Fire Insurance 
Company, $302,768.20. 











Emergency Car Drivers 
Warned in New Jersey 


Trenton, N. J., June 10. 

Citing a recent accident at Collings- 
wood, N. J., where six people lost their 
lives in a crash between an ambulance 
and a passenger automobile, the State 
Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, Harold 
G. Hoffman, has just issued a warning 


against what he declared to be “fool-| 
hardy” driving of police vehicles and hos- 


pital ambulances in New Jersey. 

Drivers of many police patrols, hos- 
pital ambulances and fire apparatus” he 
said, “often make a practice of running 
through red lights when they are not 
upon emergency calls. This is a delib- 
erate violation of the law and every ef 
fort to check sucn practices should be 
made by municipal officials. 


“It has been held that drivers _of such | 


vehicles, even when in emergency serv- 
ice, are acting entirely upon their own 


responsibility when they violate any of the | 
The motor vehicle and traffic laws | 


laws. 
of our State do not accord to the drivers 
of hospital ambulances or fire apparatus 


any exemption from the speed limitation | 
The law | 
does require that the drivers of vehicles | 


nor any other traffic regulation. 


on the highways shall yield the right of 
way to such vehicles when operated upon 
official business, and when the drivers 
thereof sound audible signals by bell, siren 
ov, exhaust whistle. The law says, how- 
ever, that this does not relieve the driver 


of police or fire department vehicles, or | 


otor vehicle inspectors, from the duty to 
rive with due regard for the saftey of 


all persons using the highway, nor shall | 


it protect the driver of any such vehicle 
from the consequences of an arbitrary ex- 
ercise of such right of way.” 





Compensation Awarded | 
For Death of Teacher 


Columbus, Ohio, June 10. 
A school teacher, who after school 
hours was killed by an automobile while 
en route home with examination papers 
to grade there due to lack of facilities 
for such work at the school, regeived an 
injury arising out of and in the course 
of his employment, the Ohio Supreme 
Court has just held in awarding com- 
pensation in the case of Inglish v. In- 
dustrial Commission of Ohio. 
The court explained that the teacher 
|wes expected to grade the papers at home 
and this was the customary practice. 


The precentage of agents’ commissions | 
to premiums received rase slightly over | 
1930, the respective perecentages being | 


National Fire Insurance Company, $465,- | 
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SUPERVISION 


Telephone Inquiry |Statys of Bills 


Ordered in Kansas 


Southwestern Company Refuses 
To Reduce Charges for 
Special Services 


Topeka, Kans., June 10. 

Refusal of the Southwestern Bell Tele- 
phone Co. to reduce certain charges for 
special services in compliance with a re- 
quest from the Public Service Commission 
has brought from Thurman Zill, a mem- 
ber of the Commission, a statement that 
an “exhaustive investigation” of various 
charges by telephone companies operating 
in Kansas will be made by the Commis- 
sion. 

The Southwestern Bell had been re- 
quested to eliminate an extra equipment 
charge of-25 cents a month, to reduce by | 
one-half the present charge of $1 for a 
new installation, restoration or removal 
of a telephone and to eliminate the re- 
moval charge entirely when the customer 
had used the service for two years or 
more, and to place deposits to guarantee 
payment of monthly bills on a 30-day 
basis instead of requiring $5 and $10 as 
at present. 

Low Harris, general counsel for the 
Kansas City district of the company, told 
the Commission that the company could 
not accede to the request, as it had re- 
ceived only a fair return upon its in- 
vestment when times were prosperous and 
that during the present economic stress 
the company has lost much revenue 
through removal of telephones, nonpay- 
ment of bills and other causes. 

Commissioner Hill said the general in- 
vestigation of rates and service charges 
would be instituted within the next few 
weeks, and that it would include the 
Southwestern Bell and other companies 
that refuse to comply with the Com- 
mission’s request for lower charges. 


Telephone Hearing Delay 
Refused by New York 


Albany, N. Y., June 10, 

The Public Service Commission has 
denied requests of the New York Tele- 
phone Company and the City Affairs 
Committee of New York to postpone a 
hearing scheduled to be held in New York 
City June 13 on the reasonableness of the 
25-cent monthly charge for the use of 
hand sets or “French” telephones. 

The Commission ordered an investiga- 
tion into the charge for hand sets after 
a@ complaint had been received from the 
City Affairs Committee alleging that the 
charge is excessive. 





Public Utility Measures 
Proposed in Louisiana 


Baton Rouge, La., June 10. 

A bill (H. 635) has been introduced in 
the House to prohibit the removal of any 
meter from the property of any person 
without written authority from the oc- 
cupant of the property or from the Com- 
missioner of Public Utilities or the sheriff 
of the parish. 

Another measure introduced (H. 642) 
would reduce the salaries of members of 
the Public Service Commission from $4,800 
to $3,600 a year. 

A bill (H, 611) would levy a tax of 6 
per cent on deposits made by customers to 
any public utility for the purpose of se- 
curing service, the tax to be paid by the 
utility. 

Another bill (H. 613) would authorize 
the Attorney General on approval of the 
Governor to employ special counsel at a 
cost not to exceed $10,000 for prosecuting 
cases before the Interstate Commerce 
Commission and the courts. 





Publications Received 
By Library of Congress 


gress. Fiction, books in foreign languages, 
official documents and children’s books are 
excluded. -bibrary of Congress card number is 
at end of last line.) 


Aldington, Richard. Stepping heavenward, a 
record. 59 p. Garden City, N. Y¥., Double- 
day, Doran & co., 1932. 32-4664 

Brown, Ernest F. Joseph Hawley, colonial 
radical. (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Columbia univ., 
1931.) 213 p. N. ¥., Columbia univ. press, 
1931. 32-4233 

Carnegie institution of Washington. Contri- 
butions to Amer. archaeology. (Pub. no. 
403.) v. 1, illus. Washington, Carnegie in- 
stitution of Wash., 1931. 32-4234 

Carpenter, Frank G. Carpenter's new geo- 
graphical reader; South America. 404 p.. 
illus. N. ¥., Amer. book co., 1932. 32-44 

Cate, Alice E. Henry Hudson, romantic story 
of an _unromantic man. 121 p., illus. Bos- 
ton, R. G. Badger, 1932. 32-4231 

| Cecil, Edgar A. R. Gascoyne-Cecil, viscount, 


1864. A letter to an M. P. on disarmament. 
(Hogarth letters. no. 2.) 46 p. N. Y., Har- 
court, Brace & co., 1932. 32-4303 


Chadbourne, Ava H., comp. Readings in his- 
tory of education in Maine; collection of 
sources and readings concerning history of 
Maine and development of educl. theory 
and practice. 104 p. Bangor, Me., Burr 
press, 1932. 32-4490 

Chandler, Geo. Iowa and the nation, by .. . 
and John L. Cherny. 365 p., illus. Chicago, 
A. Flanagan co., 1932. 32-4306 

Crew, Albert. Rates and rating, embodying 
Rating and valuation act, 1925, and Rating 
relief acts, 1928 and 1929; law and practic2 
of rating for rating official and ratepayer. 
6th (rev.) ed. by the author and W. T. 
Creswell. 495 p. N. Y., Sir I. Pitman & 
sons, 1931. 32-4527 

Ethical problems in relations of business to 
govt. Lectures delivered in 1931 on Wm. A. 
Vawter foundation on business ethics, 
Northwestern univ., School of commerce. 
174 p._N. Y., Ronald press co., 1932. 32-4857 

Farley, Philip F. Rights of foreign consuls in 
U. S. 60 p. N. Y., 1931. 32-4307 

Faubel, Arthur L. Principles of economics: 
elementary textbook. Rev. ed. 522 p., illus. 





| N. ¥., Chicago, Harcourt, Brace & co., 1932. 
| 32-4856 
| Fleischman, Doris E. Outline of careers for 
women. 514 p. Garden City, N. Y., Double- 
aay, Doran & co, 1931. SP-4310 
Forster, Edward M. A letter to Madan Blanch- 
| ard. (Hogarth letters. no. 1.) 23 p. N. Y., 
Harcourt, Brace & co., 1932. 32-4665 
Freeman, John R. Earthquake damage and 
earthquake insurance. Ist ed. 904 p., illus. 
N. Y¥., McGraw-Hill book co., 1932. 32-4511 


Freemasons. U.S. Royal and select masters. 
General grand council. History of cryptic 
rite; preparation authorized by General 
grand council, R. & 8S. M. of U. 8., 1918. 
Prepared by Eugene E. Hinman, Ray V. 

Denslow and Chas. C. Hunt. 2 v., Illus. 
Cedgr Rapids, Ia.. 1931. 32-4859 

Freemasons. Wash. (State). Grand lodge 
Wash. masonic code 1930, annotated. 2d ed. 


Code of laws of grand jurisdiction of Wash.., 
F. & A. M,, in force Je. 18, 1931. Anno- 
tated from 1858 to 1931, inclusive. Comp. 
and ed, by Wm. H. Gorham. Pub. by au- 
thority of M. W. Grand lodge of F. & A. 
M. of Wash. 261 p. Spokane, Prtd. by’ 
| Shaw & Borden co., 1932>> 32-4855 
Gonzalez, Thos. A., comp. The Caloosahatchee, 
miscellaneous writings concerning history 
| Of Caloosahatchee river and city of Fort 
Myers, Fla. 134 p. Estero, Fla., Koreshan 
unity press, 1932. 32-4492 
Gorham manufacturing co. George Washing- 
ton, Jean Antoine Houdon, sculptor; ‘brief 
history of most famous sculpture created of 
America’s immortal patriot, issued to com- 


memorate bicentennial -of his birth, 1732- 
1932. 28 p. Providence, R. I., Gorham co., 
| 1931. 32-4495 


' 
Heywood, Peter, defendant. Court-martial of 
the “Bounty” mutineers; ed with introduc- 


tion and notes, by Owen Rutter. (Notable 
British trials.) 202 p. Edinburgh, W. Hodge 
& co., 1931. 32-4523 
Janis, Elsie, 1889. So far, so good! An auto- 
biography. 344p. N. Y., E. P. Dutton & co., 
1932. 32-4670 
Jeffords, Clyde R. Latin word study. 389 p. 


N. Y¥., Globe book co., 1932. 32-4235 
Keynes, John M. Essays in persuasion. 376 p. 
N. Y., Harcourt, Brace & co., 1932. 31-28686 


Lampe, Lois. Microchemical and morphologi- 


“Changes 
Ss. 4 


(List supplied daily by the Library of Con-| 


Knox, Dudley W. Naval genius of George 
Washington. 137 p. Boston, Houghton Mif- 
| filn co., 1932. 32-4494 | 


And Resolutions 


Before Congress 


New Measures Introduced in 
Both Senate and the House 


Of Representatives Are 
Listed by Subjects 


Agriculture 
Changes in status. 

. Res. 172. For distribution of Govt.- 
owned wheat to Red Cross for relief of dis- 
tress. Reptd. to 8S. June 9. 

Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12539. Sparks. To repeal Agricultural 
Marketing Act of June 15, 1929; Agriculture. 
H. R. 12542. Britten. To abolish Fedl. Farm 
Bd. and to authorize Secy. of Commerce to 
wind up its affairs; Agriculture. 





Appropriations 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 11897. War Dept., 1933. Passed H, 
May 19. Passed S. June 9. 
H. R. 12443. Second deficiency. Passed 
H. June 9. 


Banks 

Changes in status: 

H. R. 10824. To aid farmers in obtaining 

loans from Fedl. Farm Loan Board or other 

governmental agencies. Reptd. to H. June 9. 
Bridges 

in status: 

401. Missouri River, Omaha, Nebr., 

bridge. Passed S. Apr. 27. Passed H. June 6, 

Approved June 9. 

S. 4581. St. Clair River, Port Huron, Mich., 

bridge. Passed S. May 11. Passed H. June 6. 

Approved June 9. 

S. 4635. Ohio River, Owensboro, Ky., bridge. 

Passed S. June 1. Passed H. June 6. Approved 


June 9. 
S. 4636. Ohio River, Cairo, Ill., bridge. 
Passed S. June 1. Passed H. June 6. Ap- 


proved June 9. 


District of Columbia 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 437. To require contractor awarded 
any contract for public bidgs. or works or 
for repairs thereon in District to give bond 
for faithful performance of contract, for pro- 
tection of persons furnishing labor and ma- 
terials. Passed H. Apr. 11. Reptd. to S. June 9. 
H. R. 12026. To purchase and erect in 
Washington, D. C., group of statuary known 
as Indian Buffalo Hunt. Reptd. to H. June 9. 
S. 4673. To amend act to incorporate trus- 
tees of Female Orphan Asylum in George- 
town, and Wash. City Orphan Asylum in Dis- 
trict. Reptd. to S. June 9. 

Finance 

status: 

For grants and loans to States to 
aid in relieving unemployment, to facilitate 


Changes in 
8S. 4755 


construction of  self-liquidating projects. 
Reptd. to S. June 9. 
Forestry 
Changes in status: 
H. R. 11944. To facilitate execution of and 


economy in field season contracts of forest 
service. Passed H. June 6. Reptd. to 8, 
June 9. 

Foreign Trade 
Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 426. Wolcott. Authorizing re- 
storation of limitation on importation, free of 
duty, of Philippine sugar; Ways and Means. 

Indians 
Changes in status: 

J. Res. 409. To carry out obligations to 
certain enrolled Indians under tribal agree- 
ments. Reptd. to H. June 9. 

S. 4557. For addition of certain names to 
final roll of Sac and Fox Indians of Okla. 
Reptd. to S. June 9. 

8S. J. Res. 167. To carry out certain obliga- 
tions to certain enrolled Indians under tribal 
agreement. Reptd. to S. June 9. 


Motor Vehicles 
Bilis introduced. 

H. R. 12541. Arnold. To place carriers by 
motor-propelled vehicles for compensation in 
interstate commerce under jurisdiction of I. 
Cc. C.; Interstate and Foreign Commerce, 

National Defense 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12499. To amend natl. defense law, 

Reptd. to H. June 9. 
Parks 
Changes in status: 

S. 4835. For conveyance of abandoned light- 
house reservation and buildings, includin 
detached tower, situated within city limits o: 
Erie, Pa., to city for public park purposes, 
Reptd. to S. June 9. 


Patriotic Observances 
Changes in status: 

H. Con. Res. 26. To establish U. S. Roanoke 
Colony Comm. to report plan for celebration 
in 1934 of three hundred and fiftieth anni- 
versary of birth of English-speaking civiliza- 
tion in America on Roanoke Island, N. C, 
Passed H. May 31. Reptd. to S. June 9. 

Postal Service 
| Bills introduced: 

H. J. Res. 424. Buckbee. For apptmt. of 
special subcom. of Post Office and Post Roads 
Com. to investigate revision of postal rates; 


Rules. 
Public Buildings and Grounds 
| Changes in status: 
H. R. 11337. Authorizing Secy. of Treas, 
to exchange Fedl. bidg. site in Dover, N. J., 
for another site. Passed H. May 2. Passed 8S. 


June 9. 
Shipping 
Bills introduced: 

H. R. 12540. Arnold. To place inland water- 
way commerce under jurisdiction of I. C. Cy 
Interstate and Foreign Commerce. 

Taxation 
Bills introduced: 

s. Res. 175) Shortridge. To exempt ad- 
mission to Olympic Games from admission 
tax; Finance. 

Veterans 
Changes in status: 

H. R. 12408. To reduce rate of interest on 
loans upon World War adjusted service cer- 
tificates and to give such certificates loan 
value immediately upon issuance thereof, 
Reptd. to H. June 9. 

Bills wntroduced. 

H. J. Res. 425. . Lankford of Ga. For re- 
lief of veterans of World War; Military Affairs, 

H. Con. Res. 34. Keller. Authorizing Secy. 
of War to provide tents, cots, blankets, and 
kitchen equipment for bonus advocates now 
in Washington; Military Affairs. 

S. J. Res. 174. Brookhart. For issuance of 
Army rations to unemployed World War vet- 
erans; Military Affairs. 


Pp. 337-376, illus. 32-4789 
Lehmann, Rosamond. A letter to a sister. 
(Hogarth letters. no. 3.) 22 p. N. ¥., Har- 
court, Brace & co., 1932. 32-4668 
a. Wm. E. Set,my people free; negro’s life 
of Lincoln. 269 p. N. Y., Farrar & Rine- 
hart, inc., 1932. 32-4497 
Market research, inc., Indianapolis. is is 
an unbiased report describing retail shop- 
ping area of Schenectady, N. Y., —— by 
Market research, inc., Indianapolis. "aba 
32-4 “4 


Columbus, 1931. 


Indianapolis, 1931. 
Market research, inc., Indianapolis. This 
an. unbiased report describing retail shop- 
ing area of Winston-Salem, North Caro- 
ina, comp. by Market research, inc., In- 
dianapolis. 38 p., illus. neem, ae 


Massachusetts. General court, 1930. General 
court of Mass., 1630-1930; tercentenary exer- 
cises, commemorating its establishment 300 
years ago, and to note progress of com- 
monwealth under nine generations of law- 
makers held at State house, Boston, Mass., 
at special session in chamber of House or 
representatives, Mon., Oct. 20, 1930, eleven 
o'clock. 123 p. Boston, Wright & Potter, 
legisl. printers, 1931. 32-4520 

Masucci, Lorenzo. Effective solution of unem- 
ployment. causes and remedies; economic 
and political evolution of America. Is im- 
migraton beneficial, or detrimental, to the 
U. S.? 27 p. Scranton, Pa., 1931. 32-4308 

Merriam, Geo. E., comp. More precious than 
fine gold; Washington commonplace book, 
428 p. N. Y., Lond., G. P. Putnam's somes 


1931. 

Milton, Arthur. Lond., Paris, Rome in seven 
days. 121 p. N. ¥., R. M. McBride & co., 
1931. 32-4660 

Moore, Thos. ¥V. Multiple correlation and core 
relation between general factors. (Studies 


in psychology and psychiatry ... vol. IT, 
et) 32 °p. Balti. Williams & Wilkins 
co., 1932. 32-4302 


Murphy, Donald W. Scaling of steel at ele- 
vated temperatures by reaction with gases 
and properties of resulting oxides. (Abstract 
of thesis (Ph. D.)—Univ. of Mich., 
35 p., illus. Ann Arbor, Mich., 1931. 32-4519 

Pinch, Trevor. Stark India. Illus. * 


N. Y., D, Appleton & co., 1931. 32- 
Pratt, William T., ed. Pratt’s Friendly, and 
industrial & provident societies. 15th ed., 


entirely re-written 
Mervyn Mackinnon. 
terworth & co., 1931. 
Rouse, Alfred A., 1894-1931, defendant. 
of Alfred Arthur Rouse; blaaing car murder, 


and re-arranged by 
241 p. Toronto, But- 
32-4526 


Trial 


| ed. by Sydney Tremayne. (Famous triais 
ser. Gen. ed., G. Dilnot.) 358 p. Lond., G. 
Bles, 1931. 32-4) 


Stone, Clarence R. The Webster readers, by 
. . » Amne L. Stone and Ida Vandergaw. 
v. 1, illus. St. Louis, Mo., Webster pub. co., 
1932. 32- 

Spratling, Wm. Little Mexico. 
N. Y., J. Cape H, Smith, 1932. 








cal study of developing endosperm of maize. 
| (Thesis (Ph. D.)—Ohio state univ., 1927.) 


| Stevens, James. ginaw Paul Bunyan. 261 
p. N. Y., A. A. Knopf, 1932. ~ 32-26079 



































































Railways Protest 
Government Aid 


To Competitors 


Operation of Inland Water- 
ways Corporation Ques- 
tioned by Executives’ 
Representative at Hearing 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
with them. They are also opposed to be- 
ing subjected to a competition wherein 
the competitor is relieved from important 
items of operating cost which the rail car- 
riers and private enterprises generally 
meet out of revenue. 
T mponheelty, the Inland Waterways 
Corporation not oniy has its highway made 
available and maintained for it _out of 
the public treasury, but in addition it 
also operates without any requirement to 
pay taxes such as are assessed upon pri- 
vate enterprise, or to pay interest on the 
capital which has 
Government. 
Federal-aid Highways 

“The next question with respect to which 
we urge upon the Committee the develop- 
ment of the facts is as to Federal con- 
tribution to the construction of State 
highways. While it is recognized that the 
construction and maintenance of highways 
contribute to the social intercourse of our 
people and that they are used by many 
for nonprofit purposes, yet it is well known 
that buses and trucks operating for com- 
pensation are carrying 4a -substantjal 
amount of traffic over such highways. 

“These transportation agencies are in 
competition with rail carriers, who own, 
construct and maintain their own right 
of way, roadbed and rails on which they 
operate and whose taxes contribute to the 
construction and maintenance of the high- 
ways. In the eight-year period from 1923 
to 1930, both inclusive, there was appro- 
priated $731,587,008 by the Federal Gov- 
ernment for Federal-aid State highways. 

“Is the policy of this country to be that, 
progressively and without definite limit, 
its highways are to become great avenues | 
of commerce? 

Aid Declared Subsidy 

“It is our judgment that the question 
of the future policy in this respect and 
of what return, if any, the Federal Gov- 
ernment has received from the substantial 
sum already appropriated should be mat- 
ters for the consideration of this Commit- 
tee. The contribution by the Federal Gov- 
ernment of substantial sums to aid in the 
construction of State highways from which | 
it receives little or no return, constitutes | 








a government subsidy to a competing | 
form of transportation.” | 
Representative LaGuardia (Rep.), of 


New York City, briefly urged the Com- 
mittee to go into the question of the com 





; Uni 
; musicians of |doned and that the plan would be resub- | ; 
petition brought upon the made | mitted at next year’s legislative session. ee 


the country due to the various uses 
of military bands. 

He prefaced his remarks with 
ment that it is his belief that 
sharp line of demarkation between where 
the Government is the proper agency to 
fulfill the job and where the Government 
should stay out. 

Competition of Bands Opposed 


“I am of the school which believes that 
the means of transportation, communica- 
tion and the natural resources of the 
country should be owned and operated 
by the Government,” he said. : 

He said there are more good musicians | 
in the United States than anywhere in| 
the world and that there is no justifica- 
tion for the competition of the military 
bands. . i 

He pointed to several instances in which | 
the military bands had been used at pri-| 
vate functions or at functions which were} 
sponsored by private groups for profit and 
said the military bands go on tours each} 
year which are arranged, like a private) 
band, through a regular booking agency. 

He also protested the use of military 
bands “indirectly for advertising purposes 
on the radio,” and said that if this mili-| 
tary band competition with private bands| 
continues the development of good musi- 
cians in this country wil) be retarded. 


Hearing Asked for Community 


Bert Thompson, editor of the Lawton, 
Okla., News Review, and representing the 
Chamber of Commerce and Retail Mer- 
chants Associatior of that city, requested 
that if the Committee decides to go out 
through the country to obtain testimony 
it hold hearings in some location within 
proximity to Lawton so that the citizens 
of that city may attend and testify as to 
details regarding how the operation of the 
commissary at the Fort Sill, Okla., Army 
post has destroyed the business of that 
town. 

He told the Committee that representa- 
tives of Lawton had previously contacted 
the War Department heads in protest but 
that no relief had been obtained. 

Mr. Thompson explained that the busi- 
ness of the commissary has grown to such 
proportions that the post gymnasium was 
eliminated so as to make available addi- 
tional space for the commissary operation. 


Commissary Competition 


“The commissary looks just like a city 
department store, and if they do not have 
in stock what is asked for they advertise 
that they will get whatever commodity is 
desired,” he said. 

He explained that the stores of the City 
of Lawton formerly served the officers and 
their families, but that since the growth 
of the commissary store practically that 
entire trade is lost. Besides that, he said, 
the officers use their commissary cards | 
with which to make purchases for the citi- 
zens of Lawton, and he explained that the | 
commissary prices are much cheaper than | 
those of the stores. | 

Mr. Thompson traced the growth of the} 
commissaries from so-called canteens at 
which only cigarettes and candy and such 
small items were sold, and said that to- 
day the Government furnishes the sample 
men rooms in which to stay while they 
are exhibiting their goods and taking or- 
ders at the Army posts. 


Announcements Broadcast 


More than that, he said, they have a; 


broadcasting system arranged at the post 
through which they make announcements 
as to the hour, date and room at which 
the sample men will be displaying their 
goods so that the officers and their fam- 
ilies can go and give their orders. 
Explaining that his original mission to 
Washington had been to take the matter 


up with the War Department, Mr. Thomp- | 


son told the committee that he was in- 
formed by the Department that they 
would withhold further investigation of 


port. 
Asked regarding the value of the stock | 


carried on the floor of the commissary, 
Mr. Thompson said that roughly he would 


been given it by the) 


New Jersey Senate 
ill 


Passes Truck Bi 





in Canada and 
North Africa Offset by De- 
clines ' Elsewhere, Says 
Agriculture Department 





‘Of World Wheat 

Votes Measure to Place Freight 

Carriers Under the Public In 1932 Forecast 

Utility Board 

| \ Trenton, N. J., June 10. es 

“Whe Senate has passed a bill (S. 78) to Increas 
place motor trucks engaged as common 
carriers of freight under the jurisdiction 
of the Board of Public Utility Commis- | 
sioners. It is one of a series of measures 
that would piace not only the operation 
of the trucks but their schedules of rates 
under the supervision of the Board. The| Present conditions in the northern 
rate regulation measure (S. 79) was laid| hemisphere countries, exclusive of Russia 
over when it oe votes short of the|.nq China, indicate a smaller wheat har- 
necessary majority. ’ 

Senator Wilfred Jayne, the sponsor, said} Vest than last year. The increases ex- 


that regulation was necessary to prevent |pected in Canada and the North African 
the continuance of the present “cut-throat | countries are more than offset by the 
competition” which is threatening the ex-| decreases expected in the United States. 
istence of the railroads. He argued that|India and Europe, principally in the 
the use of the highways by heavy freight|Danube countries, according to a state- 
carriers constituted more than a public|ment just issued by the Bureau of Agri- 
use and should be subject to restrictions. | cyjtural Economics, Department of Agri- 
The question of public safety, he said, | culture. 

was another factor which should be con- 
sidered. 

Senator Joseph G. Wolber, who led the 
opposition, held that the problem was too 
broad for hasty action of such drastic 
character. He suggested that the whole 
question be referred to the utility board 
for study and the submission of a report 
next year. 

The bill approved would require freight 
carriers engaged in common hire to apply 
for certificates of public convenience and 
necessity. Trucks now operating, however, 
| would receive such certificates as a mat- 
ter of right. 


Reduction in Acreage 


The acreage as far as reported by 23 
foreign countries is 135,043,000 acres 
against 135,235,000 acres in the same coun- 
tries last year. The official estimate of 
the Spring acreage in Canada is not yet 
available, but a preliminary report on 
| farmers’ intentions to plant had indicated 
a reduction of about 1,000,000 acres as} 
compared with 1931. 

Conditions, however, are somewhat bet- | 
ter than in either of the past two years. 
An official report on June 7 stated that} 
conditions in Alberta were excellent ana 
were good in Manitoba and Saskatche- 

Lat ae wan. 
New Jersey Legislature Situation in Europe 


° P 1| Conditions in western and northern} 
Rejects Merger ropoOSal | European countries are more favorable 
Trenton, N. J., June 10. 


than in the eastern countries. France has 

increased the acreage and the official con- 

Consolidation of the Pennsylvania andj} dition report as of May 1 was somewhat 
Reading Railroads in South Jersey has 
been disapproved by the State Senate, a} 


higher than a year ago. 
Germany also reports a larger acreage 
resolution calling upon the Attorney Gen- 
eral and the Board of Public Utility 


and better condition as of June 1. Con-| 
ditions in the Scandanavian countries ap- | 
Commissioners to cooperate in negotia- 
tions with that end in view having been 


pear favorable. Agricultural Attache | 
Michael, at Belgrade, estimated a re- 
defeated. 
Such a merger was urged in a report 


duction of 25 per cent in the crop in the} 
Danube countries. | 

by the Utility Commissioners as meaning, The official estimate of the 1932 har-| 
a@ saving of $1,700,000 a year in operating | vest in India has been reduced from 347,- 
expenses and automatically eliminating | 648,000 bushels to 340,928,000 bushels. The 
more than 250 grade crossings. |final estimate of the 1931 harvest was 
Senate Majority Leader Richards, who 347,387,000 bushels. | 
led the opposition to the resolution, said| The area sown to Spring wheat in Rus- 
that a consolidation would impair the} sia up to May 25 was reported at 48,000,- | 
service by eliminating competition, wouid|000 acres against 49,100,000 acres up to) 
cause a heavy loss of tax ratables to At-|May 25, 1931. The sowing of wheat in| 
lantic City and other municipalities served|the Ukraine has practically ceased with) 
by the two lines, and throw a large num-| acreage 51 per cent below last year. The 
ber of railroad workers out of employ-/condition of the Winter crops on May 20) 








ment. 
After the defeat of the measure, Senator | 


| was reported as generally satisfactory. | 


Wheat: Winter acreage (in thousands of | 


Roy Stewart, the sponsor, said that the | acres) in specified countries: 


merger negotiations would not be aban- 


The plan has the endorsement of the} 


the state-| South Jersey Transit Commission and has —— 
there is a] been the subject of conferences between Asia 


Governor Moore and representatives of 
the two roads. 


who said protests entered by that organi 
zation to the Navy Department regarding 
the competition given private musicians 
by the Navy bands throughout the conu-} 
try are usually either ignored or lemon | 





Only one protest, he told the Committee, 
ever proved effective, the Navy band | 
taking the job in every other case. Al-| 
though the Army bands also have been 
guilty of taking business from private | 
musicians, he said, that department heeds 
the protests more often and obeys the 
law more consistently. 

The plight or the musicians throughout 
the country today, he declared, is due in 
large part to the competition of military 
bands. 

Activities of Service Bands 

There are 145 service bands, 89 of which 
are of the Army and 56 of the Navy, to- 
gether having a total personnel of at 
least 4,000, Mr. Ansell told the Committee. 
“Th Navy Department since 1916 has 
consistently ignored the statutes which are 
designed to reduce this competition, and 
the Department has backed the com- 


| mandants in this respect,” he said, adding 


that the Department leaves the decision as 
to wether or not the Navy bands may be 
used to the commandant. 

Mr. Ansell pointed out that the Navy 
has furnished music for private functions 
given by people who have the money to 
pay and should pay for music, but, he 
added, the instance of where the Navy 
bands have been used are as numerous 
as the number of requests which have 
come for the bands from those who are 
socially prominent or influential. 

He held that Navy band music has been 
furnished for cabarets, hotels, automobile 
shows, flower shows, dedication of radio 
stations and hotels, and for “anything 
where the request comes from someone 
socially influential or prominent.” 


Authority for Use Questioned 

He explained that these facts were pre- 
sented to the Navy Department but that 
the Department’s only answer was that 
they are doing what they have been doing 
in this regard for many years, that they 
had the authority to do it and that they 
intend to continue this policy. 

The Federation, Mr. Ansell said, con- 
tends that the Department does not have 
the authority by law that they contend 
they do, and even if they do it is only a 
permissive authority which should not be 
taken advantage of to the injury of the 
private music profession. 

Mr. Ansell read to the committee some 
of the “excuses” which he said the De- 
partment had written the Federation as 
to why they used Navy bands at certain | 
functions and about which the Federation 
had protested. Among these were the! 
following: “The President of the United 
States was present”; “There was no re- 
muneration given for the music”; “The| 
men of the band were off duty and could| 
do what they desired”; “There was no or- 
ganized band in the location where the! 
;function was given”; “The function was) 
not for profit.” | 

Explanations Discussed 

In answer to the first, Mr. Ansell said| 
the cases involved were usually where the| 
President was present only for a short} 
while, and in only a rather semiofficial | 
;capacity. As to the explanation that | 
“there was no remuneration given,” Mr. | 
| Ansell said, of course, the Navy band 
|costs nothing and if the host can get the 
| Navy band there is no reason why they 





the expenditure for a private band. 
| When they say that the men were off 
anyone knows that military men are sub- 


notified from some more or less official 
source that they “had better” attend the 





estimtae it at between $80,000 and $100,000. 
Protest Government Laundry 


In addition to that, he protested the | 


Government laundry which is operated 
at Fort Sill, contending that for 10 years 
the people of Lawton, nave protested, but 
only with the result that the Government 
laundry has grown in its business. 

The Navy Department, especially, was 
onus by Samuel T. Ansell, counsel for 


function with their instruments they would 
|not have been there. 

Mr. Ansell also protested the tours, to 
| which Mr. LaGuardia had referred. 





| Polish Foreign Trade 
Polish foreign trade for the first 
months of this year closed with a credit 
balance of 96,696,000 zlotys, the result of a to- 
tal of 288,821,000 zlotys of imports and 383,- 
| 507,000 zlotys of exports. (One zloty equals 


American Federation of Musicians,) about 11 cents.)—Department of Commerce.) | 


| bushels last year. 


would desire to impose upon themselves|°f cane per acre harvested was only 14.8 
| short tons being the lowest in four years. 
| Production of sugar from the 1931 Louisi- 
the matter until‘the committee had com-|duty and could do as they desired, Mr.|2%@ cane crop turned out substantially | 
pleted its investigation and made a re- | Ansell said, that* is not plausible, ‘since | the same as the preliminary estimate made | 


1930-31 193 


1-32 1932-33 | 
39,509 41, 2,277 | 


ted States 009 277 

















Canada 425,168 
1,092 
Europe 65,276 
eevee 8,542 
Coccrcccccsessccooces 34,959 
Total, 24 countries..... 173,197 176,244 167,320 
Estimated Northern Hemi- ‘ 
sphere total, excluding 
Russia and China ...... 213,800 210,000 ...... 


*Total acreage. 
‘Winter acreage and ‘intentions to plant’ 
Sp¥ing acreage. 


Estimate Is Reduced 
For Potato Output 


Milk Production About 
Same As That Last Year 


In the comment accompanying the crop 
report issued by the Department of Agri- 
culture June 9 (the main portion of which 
was published in the issue of June 10) 
the following comment on the production 
of potatoes, sugar crops and milk pro- 
duction was made: 

Early Potatoes.—A further decline in the 
condition of the early potato crop in many 
of the Southern States has brought the 
average for 10 of these States down 2.5 
points below the condition of one month 
ago. The condition now reported for the 
10 States—67.3 per cent of normal—is the 
lowest June 1 condition since the record 
was started in 1924. The average June 1 
condition in these States for the period 
1924-1928 was 73.6 per cent. 

The March freezes are mainly respon- 
sible for the present low condition, al- 
though lack of rainfall in many of the 
States and excessive rainfall in others are 
also contributory causes. Yields are 
small and shipments have been delayed. 
Of the total early crop being grown this 
year, the commercial portion of the crop 
in 6 second-early States is now expected 
to amount to only 13,719,000 bushels com- 
pared with 18,651,000 bushels estimated | 
produced last year. The forecasted com- 
mercial production for five intermediate 
States, as of June 1, is reported at 11,- 
010,000 bushels compared with 10,140,000 


the 





Milk Production.—Milk production on 
June 1 was about the same as on that date 
last year, for the 3 or 4 per cent increase 
in the number of milk cows on the farms 
was apparently nearly offset by a 3 per 
cent decrease in the quantity of milk pro- 
duced per cow. 

Production increased markedly during} 
May in the Dakotas and in some other 
States where the hay shortage has been 
acute, but with pastures in many of the 
principal dairy States unusually poor for 
June and with prices of dairy products 
everywhere too low to encourage sup- 
plementary feeding, production per cow on 
June 1 appears to have been lower in all 
groups of States than on any June 1 since 
1925, except in the West North Central 
area. 

The crop correspondents of the United 
States Department of Agriculture reported 
on about June 1 that they had secured 
an average of only 17.0 pounds of milk 
per milk cow per day, compared with 
17.59 pounds at the same time last year 
and a June 1 average of 17.78 pounds per 
cow during the previous five years. 

Sugar Crops:—Revised estimates for the 
1931 crops of sugar beets and Louisiana 
sugar cane have been made on the basis 
of data which have recently become avail, 
able. 

The Louisiana sugar cane crop totall@ 
2,717,000 short tons from 184,000 acres 
compared with 3,101,000 short tons pro- 
duced on 187,000 acres in 1930. The yield 


| in December, being 157,000 short tons com- 


ject to call and if they had not been| Pared with 184,000 short tons made from | 


| the 1930 crop. 

| The 1931 sugar beet crop did not quite 
|reach the preliminary estimate, 17,903,000 
| Short tons being harvested from 713,000 
} acres compared with 9,199,000 short tons 
harvested from 775,000 acres in 1930. The 
sugar content of the 1931 sugar beet crop 
was high and beet sugar production ex- 
ceeded early expectations, the factories 


four | making 1,157,000 short tons compared with | Francisco, Calif... 


1,208,000 short tons made the previous 
| year. The largest production of beet sugar 
was 1,093,000 short tons made from the 
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Reduced Harvest Rulings in Rail Rate and Finance Cases 


And Reports of Examiners Announced 





Ts Interstate Commerce Commission 


on June 10 made public decisions in 


rate and finance cases, and examiners’ proposed reports in rate cases, which 


are summarized as follows: 


Beans: No. 23731.—Trinidad Bean & Eleva- 
tor Company v. Chicago, Burlington & | 
Quincy Railroad. Rate charged on dried 
beans, in carloads, from points in Wyoming 
to Kansas City, Mo., during 1926 found ap- 
Plicable and not unlawful. Rate charged 
on similar shipments during 1927 found in- 
applicable and reparation awarded. 

Coal: No. 24224 and related cases.—Endicott 
Coal & Supply veer Inc. v. Central 
Railroad Company of New Jersey. (1) Rates 
on anthracite coal, in carloads, from points 
in the Wyoming district in Pennsylvania to 
Endicott, Hooper, and Vestal, N. Y., found 
not unreasonable, but said rates found un- 
duly prejudicial for the future. Nonprejudi- 
—. on of rates prescribed. Reparation 

enied. 


(2) Rates on same from points in the 
Wyoming, Lehigh, and Schuyikill districts, 
in Pennsylvania to Liverpool, N. Y., found 
not unreasonable; but unduly prejudicial 
for the future. Nonprejudicial basis of 
rates prescribed. Reparation denied. 

Piece Goods: No. 24256.—John Rissman & 
Son, Inc. v. International Great Northern 
Railroad. Rates on cotton piece goods, any 
quantity, from McKinney and Waco, Tex., to 
Danville, Ill, found not unreasonable or 
otherwise unlawful. Complaint dismissed. 


Lawn Mowers: No. 24262.—-The F. & N. 
Lawn Mower Company v. Aberdeen & Rock- 
fish Railroad. 1. Rates and ratings on lawn 
mowers other than those combined with 
engines, in crates, in less than carloads, 
from Richmond, Ind., to points in western 
classification territory; rates and rating on 
grass catchers, folded flat or nested, in 
boxes or crates, in less than carloads, from 
Richmond to points in official territory; and | 
rates and ratings on lawn mowers and en- 
gines combined, in carloads, from Richmond 
to points in the South, including rates and 
ratings on shipments for export, found un- 
reasonable for the future, but not other- 
wise unlawful. Reasonable basis of rates 
and ratings’ prescribed. 


2. Except as indicated in the preceding 
paragraph, rates and ratings on lawn mowers, 
in carloads, from Richmond to destinations 
in official, southern, southwestern, and 
western trunk-line territories, to certain 
points in Canada, and to points in the ter- 
ritories named for export, and rates and 
ratings on lawn mowers in boxes or crates, 
in less than carloads, and on grass catchers, 
folded flat or nested, in boxes or crates, 
in less than carloads, from Richmond to 
destinations in official, southern, and west- 
ern classification territories, and to certain 
points in Canada, found not unreasonable 
or otherwise unlawful. 

Sand: No. 24393.—Dresser 
pany v. Chicago Great 
Rate charged on sand, in carloads, from 
Leavenworth, Kans., to New Market, Mo., 
found to have been unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 


Marble: No. 24715.—Carthage Marble Cor- 
poration v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Rate 
on imported rough-quarried marble, in car- 
loads, from New Orleans, La., to Carthage, 
Mo., found not unreasonable. 
dismissed. 


Iron Cabinets: No. 24678.—Skelly Oil Com- | 
pany v. Ahnapee & Western Railway. Rat- | 
ings and resultant rates on iron or steel 
storage cabinets, knocked down flat, with- 
out regulator, crated, in less than carloads, 
between points in Arkansas, Illinois, Indiana, 
Iowa, Kansas, Minnesota, Missouri, Ne- 
braska, North Dakota, Oklahoma, South 
Dakota, Texas and Wisconsin found appli- 
cable during certain periods and inapplicable 
during other periods. Applicable ratings 
and resultant rates found unreasonable. 
Reparation awarded and waiver of under- 
charges authorized. 


Cottonseed: No. 2465¢.—Southern Cotton 
Oil Company v. Seaboard Air Line Railway. | 
Rates on cottonseed, in carloads, from 
Rutherford and Prudence, Ala., to Columbus, 
Ga., found not unreasonable. Shipments | 
found misrouted. Reparation awarded. 


Coal: No. 24629.—Aponaug Manufacturing 
Company et al. v. Illinois Central Railroad. 
Rates on bituminous coal, in carloads, from 
mines in Alabama and western Kentucky to 
Winona, Kosciusko, and Yazoo City, Miss., 
found not unreasonable or otherwise unlaw- 
ful. Complaint dismissed. 


Lumber: No. 24585.—J. R. Thames. & Com- 
pany v. Atlantic Coast Line Railroad. 1. 
Carload rates on lumber from certain origins 
in Alabama and Georgia to certain destina- 
tions in West Virginia found applicable as 
to certain shipments and inapplicable as to 
others. 

2. Carload rate on lumber from Luverne, 
is. to Beckley, W. Va., found unreason- 
able. 

3. Reparation awarded on certain ship- 
ments. 

Wood: No. 24553.—F. C. Willey v. Atlantic | 
Coast Line Railroad. Rate charged on one 
carload of pine cord wood from Gates, N. 





Sand Com- 
Western Railroad. 


Complaint | 








Broadcasting and Wireless Decisions 


Are Announced 


| See assignments of Stations KPO, 


| I. C. C. 399, determined. 


C., to Philadelphia, Pa., found not unrea- 
sonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Iron and Steel: No, 24513.—Sonken-Gal- 
amba Corporation v. Atchison, Topeka & 
Santa Fe Railway. Rates on scrap iron and 
steel, in carloads, to Kansas City, Mo.-Kans., 
from certain points in the Southwest and 
from certain points in Missouri found not 
unreasonable. Complaint dismissed. 

Hides: No, 24469.—Northwestern Leather 
Company Trust v. Atlantic Coast Line Rail- 
road. 1. Rates on green salted hides, in 
carloads, from Sumter, 8. C., to Portville, 
N. Y., found unreasonable. Reparation 
awarded. 

2. Rates on green salted hides, in carloads, 
from Rocky Mount, N..C., and Bainbridge, 
Ga., to Sault Ste. Marie, Mich., found un- 
reasonable. Waiver of undercharges to basis 
of rates found reasonable authorized, and 
reparation awarded. 

3. Rates*on green salted hides, in car- 
loads, from Columbia and Florence, S. C., to 
Sault Ste. Marie found unreasonable. Waiver 
of undercharges to basis of rates found rea- 
sonable authorized. 

Limestone: No. 24823.—M. J. Grove Lime 
Company v. Baltimore & Ohio Railroad. 
Rates on crude, fluxing, foundry or furnace 
limestone, in carloads, from Stephens City, 
Va., to destinations in Maryland, Pennsyl- 
vania, West Virginia, Ohio and Delaware 
found not unreasonable but unduly prejudi- 
cial. Nonprejudicial rates prescribed for 
the future. ‘ 

Cement: No. 24728.—Dewey Portland Ce- 
ment Company v. Atchison, Topeka & Santa 
Fe Railway. Rates charged on cement, in 
carloads, from Dewey, Okla., to Madisonville 
and Wichita Falls, Tex., found applicable. 
Claims on shipments from Dewey to Madi- 
sonville and on certain’ shipments from 
Dewey to Wichita Falls, found barred as to 
all issues except applicability. Applicable 
rate on certain shipments from Dewey to 
Wichita Falls found unreasonable. Repara- 
tion awarded. 

Iron Pipe: No. 24835.—American Cast Iron 
Pipe Company, Birmingham, Ala., v. Louis- 
vile & Nashville Railroad. Rate charged 
on cast iron pipe and fittings, in carloads, 
from North Birmingham, Ala., to Seagraves, 
Tex., found inapplicable. Applicable rate 
found not unreasonable. Shipments found 
misrouted. Reparation awarded. 

F. D. No, 9314.—Bessemer & Lake Erie Rail- 
road Company abandonment. Certificate is- 
sued permitting the Bessemer & Lake Erie 
Railroad Company to abandon operation, un- 
der trackage rights, over a line of railroad 
of the Baltimore & Ohio Railroad Company, 


| including joint use of the latter’s passenger 


station facilities, in Butler, Butler County, 
Pa. 

F. D. No. 9321.—Wisconsin & Michigan 
Railroad Company Bonds. Authority granted 
to procure the authentication and delivery 
of $100,000 of 6 per cent general mortgage 
gold bonds. 

F. D. No. 9408.—Central of Georgia Rail- 
way Company Assumption of Obligation and 
Liability. Authority granted to assume ob- 


| ligation and liability in respect of certain 


notes of the Wrightsville & Tennille Rail- 


| road Company, and to pledge as collateral 


security for « loan from tke Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, or for the note issued 
to evidence it, not exceeding $140,000 of re- 
funding and general mortgage 5 per cent 
bonds, series C. 

Examiner’s Reports 


Oil: No. 24933.—Western Purchasing Com- 
pany v. Missouri Pacific Railroad. Tank- 
car load rate on coal-tar oil from St. Louis, 
Mo., to El Paso, Tex., for export, found 
unreasonable. A reasonable rate prescribed 
and reparation awarded. 


Grain: No. 24344 and related cases——Sperry | 
| Flour Company v. Southern Pacific Company. | 


Out-of-line charges on carloads of grain 
originating at various points in Idaho and 
Utah, milled and (or) stored in transit at 
South Vallejo or San Francisco, Calif., and 


reshipped to points in southern California | 


and Arizona found applicable. 
dismissed. 
Boxboard: No. 


Complaints 


24656.—Davis Paper Com- 


| pany, West Hopkinton, N. H. v. Boston and 


Maine Railroad. Rates on paper boxboard, 
in carloads, from West Hopkinton, N. H.., 
to Randoiph and Weymouth, Mass., found 
unreasonable. Reparation awarded. 

Coal: I. and S. Docket No. 3685.—Coal 
from B. & O. R. R. Mines to Eastern points. 


| Proposed reduced rates on coal, in carloads, 


from mines in Pennsylvania on the Indian 
Creek branch of the Baltimore & Ohio to 
eastern destinations found justified. Pro- 
ceeding discontinued. 

Radio Cabinets: No. 23810.—Hamilton 
Manufacturing Company v. Chicago & North 
Western Railway. Upon further hearing, 
amount of reparation due complainant under 
the minimum weight on carload shipments 


| Of radio cabinets with built-in loud speakers 


from Two Rivers, Wis., to New York, N. Y., 
found unreasonable in original report, 174 





by Radio Commission 


San Francisco, and WJSV, Alexandria, 


Va., to the National Broadcasting Company and the Columbia Broadcasting 
System, respectively, were approved June 10 by the Federal Radio Commission, it 


was announced in Commission decisions. 


Applications granted: 


WCAT, South Dakota State School of Mines, | 
Rapid City, S. Dak., granted construction per- 
mit to install new transmitter. 

ICA, W. E. Whitmore, Clovis, N. Mex., 
granted permission to remain silent during 
time of removal and not to exceed 30 days. | 

WKAQ, Radio Corporation of Porto Rico, | 
San Juan, P. R., granted construction permit 
to make changes in equipment; change fre-|, 


quency from 890 to 1,240 kc., and increase 
power from 250 w. to 1 kw. 

KOS, Press Wireless, Inc., Los Angeles, 
Calif.. granted construction permit (point- | 


to-point telegraph) for change in location of | 
transmitter from Los Angeles to Honolulu, | 
T. H., and change rating power of transmitter 
from 5,000 w. to 750 w. 

KQA, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Kailua, 
T. H., granted modification of point-to-point 
telegraph license to change frequency from 
6,875 to 6,815 kc. 

KNK, Mackay Radio & Telegraph Co., Palo | 
Alto, Calif., granted modification of license 
to change frequency from 6,815 to 6,875 kc. 

KGUT, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Robertson, 
Mo., granted authority to operate aeronauti- | 
cal and aeronautical point-to-point station | 
transmitters insalled in Lambert St. Louis Air- 
port, Robertson, Mo., by remote control from 
a@ location 1,500 feet from actual trans- 
mittter location. 

WJU, Press Wireless, Inc., Hicksville, N. Y., | 
granted modification of construction permit | 
to extend completion date to Dec. 31, 1932. 

+ + + 

Renewal of licenses: | 

The following stations were granted regular | 
renewal of licenses: 

WPEN, Philadelphia; WELL, Battle Creek, 
Mich.; KFIZ, Fond du Lac, Wis.; KFJZ, Fort | 
Worth, Tex.; KGIZ, Grant City, Mo., and | 
KVL, Seattle, Wash. | 

Set for hearing: | 

Tri-County Broadcasting Co., Los Gatos, | 
Calif., requests construction permit for new | 
station, 1.420 ke., 100 w., half-time. } 

KELW, Magnolia Park, Ltd., Burbank, Calif., 
renewal of license. Set for hearing because | 
their facilities have been applied for. 

KYW, Westinghouse Electric & Manufactur- 


ing Co., Pittsburgh, Pa., requests authority | 
to move station from Chicago to Pitts- | 
burgh, Pa. 


Action on applications heard before Com- | 
mission en banc: 

KPO, Hale Bros. Stores and The Chronicle | 
Publishing Co., San Francisco, Calif., granted 
permission to voluntarily assign license and 
construction permit to the National Broad- 
casting Co. 

WJSV, WJSV, Inc., Alexandria, Va., granted 
application to voluntarily assign license to 
the Old Dominion Broadcasting Co., a sub- 
sidiary of the Columbia Broadcasting Sys- 
tem. WJSV was granted permission to go 
off the air until Sept. 15, 1932, during recon- 
struction. This order is effective at once 
but station can close down at its convenience. 

+ + 


* 

Application dismissed: 

The following application was dismissed at 
request of applicant: 

Sonoro Manufacturing Co., Chicago, IIl., 
construction permit, 43,000-46,000, 48,500-50,- 
300; 60,000-80,000 kc., 5 kw. 

+ |. ¢ 

Miscellaneous: 

WHAT, Independence’ Broadcasting Co., 
Philadelphia, denied protest of Station WDAS 
filed against application to move WHAT lo- 
cally and install new equipment. Case dis- 
missed from hearing docket and application 
granted. 

KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corporation, | 
Mitchell, 8. Dak., granted petition of John | 
B. Taylor to intervene in application of this | 
} station to move to Aberdeen, S. Dak, 

?. 
| Applications other than broadcasting: 


| Mitqhell, S. Dak., construction permit, 





KUP, Examiner Printing Company, San 
license covering construc- 
tion permit for 6,440, 8,350, 11,340, 16,700, 22,- | 
225 ke., 1,250 w.; mobile press service. 

Robert M. Riculfi, portable, initial location, 





1927 beet crop. 


Tucson, Ariz., new construction permit for | 
'S meters, 1 w.; gemeral experimental service. | 


The decisions follow: 





KGUO, Aeronautical Radio, Inc., Tucson, 
Ariz., modification of construction permit for 
extension of construction permit to June 5, 
1932-Aug. 5, 1932; aeronautical service. 

oe 


Hearings scheduled: 

June 14.—Broadcasting: 

WHP, Inc., Harrisburg, Pa., modification of 
license, 1,430 ke., 500 w., 1 kw.; simultaneous 
day operation. L. S. with WCAH, sharing 
at night. (Req. facilities of WBAK.) 

WBAK, Commonwealth of Pennsylvania, 
Pennsylvania State Police, Harrisburg, Pa., re- 
newal of license, 1,430 kc., 500 w., 1 kw. L. S. 

June 15.—Broadcasting: 

WNAX, The House of Gurney, Inc., Yankton, 
S. Dak., construction permit, 570 ke., 1 kw., 
212 kw. L. S. Unlimited time. (Req. facili- 
ties of KGFX and KGDA.) 

KGDA, Mitchell Brodacasting Corporation, 
Mitchell, S. Dak., renewal of license, 1,370 kc., 


| 100 w.. unlimited time. 


KGDA, Mitchell Broadcasting Corporation, 
1,420 
ke., 100 w., unlimited time. (Request au- 
thority to move station to Aberdeen, S. Dak.) 

June 16.—Broadcasting: 

Bernard Hanks, Abilene, Tex., construction 
permit, 1,340 ke., 100 w., unlimited time. 

June 17.—Broadcasting: 

WJAR, The Outlet Company. Providence, 
R. I., modification of license, 890 kc., 1 kw. 
experimental, unlimited time. 

WMAH, Shepard Broadcasting Service, Provi- 
dence, R. I., modification of license, 780 kce., 
500 w., experimental, unlimited time. 


Bill to Abolish Draft 
For Militia Reported 





House Measure Would Regulate 
Service in Wartime 


he necessity for resorting to the draft to | 


secure the services of officers and enlisted 
men of the National Guard in time of 
emergency would be eliminated under the 
James bill (H. R. 12499), amending the 
national defense acts, which was reported 
to the House June 9 by the Committee on 
Military Affairs. 

This statement was made in the report, 
which also states that the bill, if enacted, 
also would be a most important step to- 
ward solidifying the three components of 
the Army*-the regular Army, 
tional Guard and the organized reserves— 
and would provide in a definite manner 
for that unity of command which is 
essential to the success of any military un- 
dertaking. 

The report says that the primary pur- 
pose of the bill is to create the National 
Guard of the United States as a compo- 
nent of the United States Army, both in 
time of peace and in war, reserving to the 
States their right to control the National 
Guard or the organized militia absolutely 
under the militia clause of the Federal 
Constitution, 

The principal feature of the bill, there- 
fore, it says, is section 18, which strikes 
out and reenacts section 111 of the na- 
tional defense act—the draft section. In 
its place it is proposed to clothe the Presi- 
dent with power to order the National 
Guard of the United States, organization 
and members, into the Federal service as 
such, upon a declaration of an emer- 
gency by Congress. 
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Consuls to Prevent 


Ship Overloading 


Regulations to Be Called to At- 
tention of Masters of Ves- 
sels in Foreign Ports 


The State Department is cooperating 
with the Department of Commerce in its 
effort to prevent overloading of American 
merchant vessels when in foreign ports, 
according to information made _ public 
June 10 by Arthur J. Tyrer, Commissioner 
of the Commerce Department’s Bureau of 
Navigation. 

The State Department, at the request 
of the Commerce Department, has brought 
the Load Line Act of March 2, 1929, to 
the attention of consuls at all seaports 
throughout the world, and instructed con- 
sular officers to call this regluation to the 
attention of ships’ masters. 

The consular officers have been directed 
to inform the Department of violations of 
the Load Line Act in foreign ports so 
that steps may be taken to prevent over- 
loading and the consequent dangers to 
life and property. 

The Bureau of Navigation urged this 
procedure, as it was believed the best way 
to cooperate with American shipping in- 
terests in avoiding the danger that ac- 
companies an overloaded vessel on the 
high seas. Representatives of the Bu- 
reau are charged by Congress with the 
enforcement of the Load Line Act.—(De- 
partment of Commerce.) 


Domestic Canneries 


For Crabs Proposed 


Surplus of Crustaceans Pro- 
duced in Chesapeake Bay 


A new crab-meat canning industry ap- 
pears likely for the United States, which 
imports some 10,000,000 pounds of the meat 
annually, worth more than $4,000,000, ac- 
cording to information made available 
June 10 by the Department of Commerce. 

Production of Chesapeake Bay crabs has 
increased sharply and brought surplus 
probably sufficient to support a canning 
business, it was pointed out. Maryland of- 
ficials have asked the Bureau of Fisheries 
for information on which a canning indus- 
try might be based, and an experimental 
pack is being put up with the use of the 
data on canning methods supplied by the 
Bureau to theMaryland Conservation Com- 
missioner, who passed them on to the per- 
sons interested. Plans are as yet incom- 
|plete for constructing crab-meat plants 
}in the Chesapeake Bay region, which sup- 
plies a large part of the country’s total 
crab-meat output. 

The following additional 
was supplied: 

Included in the information given the 
Maryland Conservation Commissioner are 
| the patent rights of a preserving process 
turned over to the Bureau of Fisheries by 
| Kokichi Oshima, of the College of Fisher- 
ies, Hokkaido Imperial University, Japan, 
in appreciation of cooperation given him 
by the Bureau. After studies conducted 
over a period of years, Dr. Oshima de- 
veloped the process to prevent deteriora- 
tion of canned crab meat. Japan supplies 
|most of the canned crab meat imported 
into this country. 
| The production of crabs in this country 
has increased considerably in recent years, 
and it is believed the surplus might well 
be canned and sold in the off-season of 
the year when fresh meat would not be 
on the market. 

The sharp gain in the output of Chesa- 
peake Bay crabs followed a study by the 
Bureau of Fisheries in 1925, when the in- 
dustry was in distress. Corrective fishing 
changes were recommended, and produc- 
tion climbed from 30,000,000 pounds in 
1925 to about 75,000,000 pounds last year. 
Of the total output of crabs in the United 
States in 1930, amounting to 83,331,000 
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Bankers’ Groups 

Participating in 
Farm Activities 
More Than $100,000 Spent 
By Them During Year on 


Agricultural Improve- 
ment, Department States 





More than 38,500 bankers took part in 
agricultural meetings last year, and banks 
spent $106,000 to promote agricultural im- 
provement and are cooperating closely 
with agricultural extension workers, ac- 
cording to a statement in the current 


issue of the Official Record of the De- 
partment of Agriculture. Operations of 


tension programs, the Department said, 
tying together “the two organizations best 
fitted to cooperate. with and encourage 


—. The statement follows in full 
text: 
Last year more than 38,500 of the 


bankers of the United States took part 
in agricultural meetings in many parts 
of the country, and banks spent a total 
of about $106,000 to promote agricultural 
improvement, says the agricultural com- 
mission of the American Bankers Asso- 
ciation in the 1932 edition of its direc- 
| tory of county key bankers and members 
of the agricultural committees of the 
State bankers associations. This direc- 
tory is issued asean aid in helping bankers 
to cooperate with the extension services 
in promoting county and State agricul- 
tural programs. 


Committees of Bankers 


In each State there is a State bankers 
agricultural committee. This committee 
meets with the director of extension work 
of the State agricultural college. Dis- 
trict chairmen representing the State 
bankers’ committee work with district 
extension agents. A key banker in each 
county represents the bankers of his 
county in work with the county exten- 
sion agents. i 

Under this plan the State director of 
extension work meets with the bankers’ 
State agricultural committee, to help to 
correlate the bankers’ activities with the 
extension program; the district extension 
agent keeps his member of the bankers’ 
State committee informed on the agri- 
cultural needs and progress of his dis- 
trict; the county extension agent and the 
county key banker plan and carry out 
county-wide banker-farmer activities; and 
one county meeting of bankers, with a 
program devoted to agriculture, is held 
each year in each county. 


Personnel of Commission 


The 1932 directory states this plan of 
organization has proved effective, avoids 
|duplication of effort, and “ties closely 
the two organizations best fitted to co- 
operate with and encourage farmers— 
bankers and extension people. * * *” 
| The agricultural commission of the 
American Bankers Association has asso- 
ciated with it an advisory council com- 
posed of four State agricultural college 
officials, who are—H. L. Russel, director 
of the Wisconsin Alumni Research Foun- 
dation; F. D. Farrell, president of Kan- 
sts State College of Agriculture and Ap- 
plied Science; H. A. Morgan, president 
of the University of Tennessee; and R. 
D. Hetzel, president of Pennsylvania State 
College. 

The headquarters of the agricultural 
commission is at Madison, Wis. 


Simplified Practice 


Rules Are Adopted 





pounds, the Chesapeake accounted for 
68,760,000 pounds. 


Utilization of Waste 
From Farms Studied 


Process Is Being Developed to 
Produce Fiber Board 


By substituting bacteria for chemicals 
and by adding small quantities of such 
city waste as sewage to farm waste prod- 
ucts, such as cornstalks, straws and hulls, 
chemists of the Department of Agricul- 
ture hope to produce building board fiber 
and fuel and lighting gas by a process 
which will be commercially feasible, the 
Department says. 

This hope is based on preliminary work 
last year at the new farm waste labora- 
tory which has been established at the 


Iowa State College at Ames, Iowa, the} 


Bureau of Chemistry and Soils of the De- 
partment cooperating. 

Utilization of controlled bacterial ac- 
tivity instead of expensive chemicals with 
the addition of city. waste to farm waste 
offers a promising way of attacking the 
farm waste problem and one that may 
make coordinated production of fiber 
board and fuel from farm wastes com- 
mercially profitable. Farm wastes such 
as corn cobs and stalks, straw, and cereal 
hulls are high in carbohydrates but con- 
tain almost no protein. It is the addition 
of nitrogenous city wastes which intensi- 
fies bacterial activity, produces a large 
volume of fuel gas and releases the fiber 
leaving it available for board making. 

Dr. Henry G. Knight, chief, and Dr. 
“W. W. Skinner, assistant chief of the Bu- 


cently from Ames, where they attended a 
conference of the advisory council on the 
work of the *factory-scale laboratory. 
Studies of the products of distillation of 
oat hulls, cotton hulls, rice hulls, and 
cornstalks are now under way. 


Decline in Employment 
Is Revealed in England 





[Continued from Page 1.] 


done in hardware lines and the outlook 
is reported to be favorable. Conditions 
in the machinery manufacturing industry 
show little change and there is a less 
hopeful feeling than existed a few months 
ago; immediate benefits of the tariff are 
considerably less than was anticipated. 
Demand for machine tools is fair. Manu- 
facturers of electrical machinery and 
equipment are comparatively well em- 
ployed for the domestic market; export 
orders; however, show a decline. 

Sales of agricultural implements were 
slow during May. Automotive trade in the 
domestic market continues dull; exports 
geenrally are at.a higher level, while im- 
ports are less. A further slackening of 
cotton mill activity occurred during May. 
It is estimated that the spinning section 
of the cotton industry is working only 68 
per cent of capacity, which, nevertheless, 
is in excess of yarn sales. A dispute in 
the weaving section of the cotton indus- 
try over the matter of hours and wages 
is causing concern, with a possibility of 
a stoppage taking place with the expira- 
tion on June 11 of the 1919 agreement 
Conditions in the woolen goods industry 
‘are unchanged. The rayon and silk in- 
|dustries are less active. 
| Chemical markets remain fairly steady 





reau of Chemistry and Soils, returned re-|~ 


Dental Wheel and Insect Cloth 


Recommendations Accepted 


Simplified practice recommendations on ¥Y 


Ts 


two products are now available, while the 
industry will discuss specifications for an- 
other in New York on June 20, according 
to announcement from E. W. Ely, Chief 
of the Commerce Department’s Simplified 
Practice Division. 

Copies of Recommendation No. R130-32, 
on dental lathe grinding wheels, and No. 
R122-31, on wire insect screen cloth, are 
now available from the Superintendent 
of Documents in Washington. 

The simplification program concerning 
dental lathe grinding wheels, which was 
proposed and developed by the industry, 
provides for the size and type of wheel, 
and size of arbor hole. It has been in- 
strumental in effecting a reduction of va- 
riety of this kind of grinding wheel from 
91 sizes and types to 10, or 89 per cent. 

The program concerning wire insect 
screen cloth establishes wire sizes, width 
and length of roll, mesh openings, and 
method of pacing steel wire, and copper 
and commercial bronze wire. The program 
has been instrumental in reducing the 
number of sizes and varities of wire in- 
sect screen colth from 360 to 154, or ap- 
proximately 57 per cent. 

The conference to discuss simplification 
of metal spools and reels will be held in 
the Engineering Societies Building, New 
York, at 1:30 p. m., June 20. A tentative 
schedule of stock sizes and capacities of 
metal spools and reels, designed to cover 
the normal demand both for processing 
and shipping of these commodities, has 
been formulated by the members of the 
industry to serve as a basis for discussion. 
—(Department of Commerce.) 


but orders are mostly for small quantities 
for early delivery. Prices generally are 
}unchanged. The volume of hide and 
| leather business is still below normal, but 
| the undertone is somewhat stronger, with 
prices showing greater stability. The boot 
and shoe industry is experiencing mod- 
erate seasonal activity. ~Sales of canned 
and dried fruit are slow, with buying 
chiefly on a hand-to-mouth basis, De- 
mand for citrus fruit is good and prices 
|are firm. 
—————————————eee 
SPECIAL NOTICE 
DEPARTMENT OF THE INTERIOR, Wash- 
ington, June 9, 1932. SEALED PROPOSALS 
in duplicate will be received at the Depart- 
ment of the Interior until 2 o'clock 2: m., 
Tuesday, June 21, 1932, for furnishing all 
labor and material for the reinforced con- 
crete tunnel, piping and cable system of 
distribution of heat, light and power for 
Howard University, Washington, c., in 
strict accordance with drawings and specifica- 
tions. Bids will be considered only from 
individuals, firms or corporations possessing 
satisfactory financial and technical ability, 
equipment and organization to insure speedy 
completion of the contract, and in making 
awards the records of bidders for expedition 
and satisfactory performance on contracts of 
similar character and magnitude will be care- 
fully considered. Drawings and specifications 
may be secured upon application to the Chief 
Clerk, Interior Department. A certified check 
for $50 payable to the Treasurer of the United 
States will be required as security for the safe 
return of plans. Time of performance will be 
an essence of the contract and will be con- 
sidered in making the award. The right is 
reserved to reject any or all bids, waive tech- 
nical defects, accept one part and reject the 
other as the interests of the Government may 
require. Proposals must be securely envel- 
oped, marked “Proposal for reinforced con- 
crete tunnel, piping, etc., at Howard Uni- 
versity, to be opened at 2 o'clock, June 21, 
1932," and be addressed to the Soersiar? of 
the Interior, Washington, D. C. JOHN H. 
) EDWARDS, Assistant Secretary. 











the bankers thus are correlated with ex- » 
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FEDERAL BANKING 





Tenders Exceed 
Amount of New 
Federal Issues 


Total Subscriptions Nearly 
Four Times the Total of 


750 Million of Notes and 
Certificates 


Total subscriptions for $750,000,000 worth 
of Treasury notes and certificates sold 
June 6 and 7 amounted to $2,797,347,400, 
Ogden L. Mills, the Secretary of the Treas- 


ury, announced June 10 in making public 
the allotments made on the subscriptions. 
His announcement follows in full text: 

Secretary Mills today (June 10) an- 
nounced the subscription figures and the 
basis of allotment for the June 15 offering 
of one-year Treasury Certificates of In- 
@ebtedness, Series TJ-1933, 1% per cent, 
maturing June 15, 1933, and of three-year 
Treasury Notes of Series A-1935, 3 per 
cent, maturing June 15, 1935. 


Tenders of Certificates 


_ Reports received from the Federal Re- 
serve Banks show that for the offering of 
1% per cent Certificates of Indebtedness, 
Series TJ-1933, maturing June 15, 1933, 
which was for $350,000,000, or thereabouts, 
total subscriptions aggregate $1,653,790,- 
000. Of these subscriptions $113,116,500 
represent exchange subscriptions in pay- 
ment for which Treasury Certificates of 
Indebtedness, maturing June 15, 1932, were 
tendered. Such exchange subscriptions 
were allotted in full. 

Allotments on cash subscriptions for 
1% per cent Certificates of Series TJ-1933 
were made as follows: Subscriptions in 
amounts not exceeding $10,000 were al- 
lotted 50 per cent, but not less than $500 
on any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000, but not exceeding 
$100,000, were allotted 40 per cent, but not 
less than $5,000 on any one subscription; 
subscriptions in amounts over $100,000, but 
not exceeding $1,000,000, were allotted 20 
per cent, but not less than $40,000 on any 
one subscription; and subscriptions in 
amounts over $1,000,000 were allotted 10 
per cent, but not less than $200,000 on 
any one subscription. 

Subscriptions for Notes 


For the offering of 3 per cent Treasury 
Notes of Series A-1935 maturing June 15, 
1935, which was for $400,000,000, or there- 


, abouts, total subscriptions aggregate $1,- 


143,548,400. Of these subscriptions $134,- 
744,300 represent exchange subscriptions 
in payment for which Treasury certifi- 
cates, maturing June 15, 1932, were 
tendered in payment. Such exchange sub- 
scriptions were allotted in full. 

Allotments on cash subscriptions for the 
3 per cent Treasury Notes of Series A-1935 
were made as follows: Subscriptions in 
amounts not exceeding $10,000 were al- 
lotted 80 per cent, but not less than $100 
on any one subscription; subscriptions in 
amounts over $10,000, but not exceeding 
$100,000, were allotted 50 per cent, but not 
less than $8,000 on any one subscription; 
subscriptions in amounts over $100,000, but 
not exceeding $1,000,000, were allotted 30 
per cent, but not less than $50,000 on any 
one subscription; subscriptions in amounts 
over $1,000,000, but not exceeding $25,000,- 
000, were allotted 20 per cent, but not 
less than $300,000 on any one subscrip- 
tion; and subscriptions in amounts over 
$25,000,000 were allotted 15 per cent, but 
not less than $5,000,000 on any one sub- 
scription. 


Revision of Courts 


Asked in New Jersey 








Changes in System Proposed in 
State Legislature 


Trenton, N. J., June 10. 


Revision of the New Jersey court sys- 
tem, as recommended by the State Judicial 
Council created two years ago to study the 
problem, is proposed in a resolution (S. 
Cc. R. 7) embodying two constitutional 
amendments offered by Senator Joseph G. 
Wolber. 

To carry out the changes, the present 
and next Legislatures must approve the 
amendments, after which they will be 

ubmitted to the voters at the November, 
933, election. 

The principal law and equity courts 
would be affected and the make-up of 
the Court of Pardons altered. The plan 
is so devised that all of the present mem- 
bers of the courts could be continued in 
office. 

In urging the revision, “the Judicial 
Council in a recent report declared the 
changes necessary to eliminate the conges- 
tion and delay that now prevails. Un- 
tried cases are increasing, it was pointed 
out, and the volume of appeals steadily 
growing. 

The highest court would be known as 
the court of appeals instead of the court 
of errors and appeals. It would be com- 
posed of a president justice and six as- 
sociate justices. It now consists of the 
chancellor, who presides; the chief jus- 
tice of the Supreme Court, eight asso- 
ciate justices and six so-called lay judges. 

Only counsellors at law of 10 years 
standing would be eligible for appointment 
to the court of appeals. Any citizen may 
now be appointed as a judge. 

The president justice would be required 
to report a detailed statement of the work 
of the court for each year. He would 
further be required to notify the Governor 
whenever there was a delay of two months 
after the filing of any appeal or after 
submission of any appeal. The Governor 
could appoint special justices to dispose 
of the cases. 

The Supreme Court would be composed 
of a chief justice and six associates, all be- 
ing counselors of at least 10 years’ stand- 
ing. At present there is no qualification 
as to legal experience for members of the 
court. 

The chief justice would make a report 
similar to that of the president justice of 
the Court of Appeals and provision would 
be made for the appointment of special 
justices, as in the Court of Appeals, when 
certification was made to the Governor of 
failure to hear or decide appeals after 
two months. 

The chancellor would have complete 
control of the Court of Chancery, as here- 
tofore, except as to confirmation by the 
Senate of * is appointments of vice chan- 
cellors. He, too, would file a report of 
the court’s work and it would be required 
that the chancellor and vice chancellors 
have 10 years’ experience as counselors. 

The Court of Pardons, now composed of 
the Governor, chancellor and six judges 
of the Court of Errors and Appeals, would 
consist of the Governor and three judges. 
The judges would be named for six-year 
terms and one would serve as clerk. As 
now ,the court would have power to re- 
mit all punishments, except in cases: of 
impeachment. The clerk would be re- 
quired to file a record with the Secertary 
of State, subject to such inspection as 
prescribed by the Legislature. The last 
provision is intended to remove the secrecy 
that now prevails as to pardons. 

The proposals are drawn, it was ex- 
plained orally by Senator Wolber, to per- 
mit only one trial and one appeal as of 











FOREIGN EXCHANGE 


As of June 10 
New York, June 10,—The Federal Reberve 








Bank of New York today certified to the 
Secretary of the Treasury the following: 

Austria (schilling) foeees 13.9550 
Belgium (belga) ... 13.9469 
Bulgaria (lev) ...... -7200 
Czechoslovakia (CrOWN) ...scceeeess 2.9661 
Denmark (krone) .... 20.0650 
England (pound) . 367.1583 
Finland (markka) . 1.7016 
France (franc) ...... 3.9393 
Germany (reichsmark) 23.7357 
Greece (drachma) .... 6375 
Hungary (pengo) ....... 17.4750 
POO |) BRS 5.1308 
Netherlands (guilder) 40.4732 
Norway (krone) ... 18.3030 
Poland (zloty) .... 11,1750 
Portugal (escudo) 3.3425 
Rumania (leu) ...... -5970 
Spain (peseta) ......seseeees 82478 
Sweden (krona) ......++- 18.8069 
Switzerland (franc) ... 19.5408 
Yugoslavia (dinar) .... 1.7756 
Hong Kong (dollar) .. 23.5000 
China (Shanghai tael) . 30.4375 
China (Mexican dollar) . 21.3750 
China (Yuan dollar) ....ccceseeees 21.5416 
India (rupee) .........66 27.3375 
Japan (yen) ......... 31.5000 
Singapore (dollar) 42.2500 
Canada (dollar) ... 86.2343 
Cuba (peso) ....... 99.9206 
Mexico (PeSO) ....ccccccccces 25.9666 
Argentina (peso) ......eesees 58.5447 
Brazil (milreis) ........ 7.5158 
Chile (peso) ....... 6.0250 
Uruguay (peso) . 47.2500 
Colombia (peso) . 95.2400 
Bar silver 27.6250 








Reserve Bank System 


Should Be Abolished, 
Says Mr. McFadden 


Criticizes Operation Before 
House and Advises Re- 
establishment of ‘Inde- 
pendent Treasury’ Plan 


[Continued from Page 1.] 

be repealed and the Federal reserve banks, 
having violated their charters, should be 
liquidated immediately. Faithless Gov- 
ernment officers who have violated their 
oaths of office should be impeached and 
brought to trial. Unless this is done by us, 
I predict that the American people, out- 
ranged, robbed, pillaged, insulted and be- 
trayed as they are in their own land, will 
rise in their wrath and send a President 
here who will sweep the money changers 
out of the temple.” 

Mr. McFadden told the House the 
“values amounting to many billions of 
dollars have been taken out of this coun- 
try by the Federal Reserve Board and the 
Federal reserve banks for the benefit of 
their foreign principals. 

“I believe that the national bank de- 
positors of the United States are entitled 
to know what the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal Reserve banks are doing 
with this money,” he said. “There are 
millions of National bank depositors in 
this country who do not know that a per- 
centage of every dollar they deposit in a 
member of the Federal Reserve System 
goes automatically to the American 
agents of foreign banks and that all of 
their deposits can be paid away to for- 
eigners without their knowledge or con- 
sent by the crooked machinery of the Fed- 
eral Reserve Act and the unquestionable 
practices of Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal reserve banks.” 


Investigation Is Asked 


He recommended that there be a con- 
gressional investigation of the “operations 
of Kreuger & Toll in the United States, 
and that the Swedish Match, International 
Match, and the Swedish-American Invest- 
ment Corporation, and all related enter- 
prises, including the subsidiary companies 
of Kreuger & Toll, should be investigated, 
and that the issuance of United Staies 
currency in connection with those enter- 
prises and the use e& our national bank 
depositors’ money for Kreuger’s benefit 
should be made known to the general 
Public.” 

“I am referring not only to the securi- 
ties which were floated and sold in this 
country, but also to the commercial loans 
to Krenger’s enterprises and the mass fi- 
nancing of Kreuger’s companies by the 
Federal Reserve Board and the Federal 
reserve banks and the predatory institu- 
tions which the Federal Reserve Board 
and the Federal reserve banks shield and 
harbor,” Mr. McFadden said. 


Operations Criticized 


“Little is said,” Mr. McFadden told the 
House, about “that other business ‘(the 
Reconstruction Finance Corporation) 
which consists in relieving the swindlers 
who promoted investment trusts in this 
country and dumped worthless foreign 
securities into them and then resold that 
mess of pottage to American investors un- 
der cover of their own corporate titles.” 

“The Reconstruction Finance Corpora- 
tion,” he said, “is taking over those worth- 
less securities from those investment trusts 
with United States Treasury money at 
the expense of the American taxpayer and 
wage earner. It will take up 20 years to 
redeem our Government, 20 years of penal 
servitude to pay off the gambling debts of 
the traiterous Federal Reserve Board and 
the Federal reserve banks and to earn 
again that vast flood of American wages 
and savings, bank deposits, and United 
States Government credit which the Fed- 
eral Reserve Board and the Federal re- 
serve banks exported out of this country 
to their foreign principals.” 


Supply Bill Is Reduced 
For Independent Offices 


[Continued from Page 1.] 


amount of $7,228,179 allowed the Inter- 
state Commerce Commission by the House 
applied to salaries, safety of employes, 
signal safety systems, locomotive inspec- 
tion and valuation of property of car- 
riers. The lone increase in the bill is 
$500,000 to the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission for regulating commerce. 

The conference report on the annual 
appropriation bill for the Department of 
Agriculture (H. R. 7912) was agreed to in 
the Senate, June 10, and now goes to the 
House for consideration. The bill as 
worked out by the conference committees 
carries $177,000,000 compared with 
$175,000,000 as it passed the House. 

Senator McNary (Rep.), of Washington, 
chairman of the Senate Conference Com- 
mittee, explained orally, however, that the 
House and Senate groups were not able 
to compose some of the differences be- 
tween House and Senate provisions because 
of House rules. It is necessary, therefore, 
for the House to act on those Senate amend- 
ments individually. If they are accepted, 
the result is a finished bill, but should the 
House reject any of them the bill again 
must be taken up in the Senate for action 
on the remaining differences. 


right. Under the present system dual ap- 
peals are possible in most instances, ap- 
peals from the district or common pleas 
court being carried to the Supreme Court 
and from there to the Court of Errors and 
Appeals. Such appeals would be heard by 
the Supreme Court under the new plan 
and would go to the court of appeals only 
if that body was willing to consider the 
case on certifictaion by the Supreme Court, 
this provision being designed to deal with 
litigation involving questions of public in- 
terest and policy. 
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Profits in Grain 
By ‘Pyramiding’ 
Alleged at Inquiry 


Farmers National Grain Cor- 
poration Increased Its As- 
sets, Says Counsel for 
Chicago Board of Trade 


[Continued from Page 1.] 
on which he based his calculations or 
whether tha business included anl pros- 
pective business for the Grain Stabilization 
Corporation. 

Mr. Milnor said the demand note held 
by the Farm Board was listed as a de- 
ferred liability, although callable legally 
at any time, because there is “an under- 


standing” that it will not be called on 
short notice. 

There was no remission of liability of 
the Farmers National by transfer of the 
liability to the Federal Farm Board, nor 
was there any loss to Farmers National 
——— operations, Mr. Milnor 
said. 


Dividends Explained 


The Farmers National paid a 6 per cent 
dividend on the outstanding stock, which 
was credited against notes given for stock 
where the shares were so purchased, he 
said in explaining the financial affairs of 
the company. It also paid a patronage 
dividend, half in cash and half “ear- 
marked” to the credit of those to whom 
it was paid. About $330,000 was paid in 
dividends, he said. 

He testified that $444,000 has been paid 
in cash for stock and $407,000 has been 
loaned to stockholders in long-term loans 
on facilities. There is no relationship 
between the two figures, however, he con- 
tended in reply to questions. 

Morris Townley, counsel for the clear- 
ing house, pointed out that the difference 
between these figures shows only $39,000 
left of the stock investment, although the 
Farmers National had liabilities of many 
millions. 

Mr. Milnor pointed out that $26,000,000 
of liabilities of the company have $30,- 
000,000 of assets behind them. The com- 
pany has surplus, undivided profits and 
reserves Of $4,000,000, he said. 


‘Pyramiding’ Alleged 


Mr. Townley contended that only 1% 
per cent of the assets had been put in 
by stockholders and this had been “pyra- 
mided” to 100 per cent. 

Mr. Milnor contended that there is no 
real relationship between the capital stock 
structure and the assets and liabilities 
accounts and declared that investment in 
@ company which made a profit of some 
$2,000,000 in its first two years, as did 
Farmers National, is “a good investment.” 

Carl Meyer, for the Farmers National, 
asked Mr. Milnor to explain the item of 
about $16,000,000 listed as a loan from 
the Farm Board in the company’s balance 
sheet. Mr. Milnor said that the Agricul- 
tural Marketing Act provides for such 
loans to cooperative marketing associ- 
ations, and — are secured by facilities 
or commoditieS. The loan is listed as 
a deferreg@item because it is known that 
it will not be called to the detriment of 
the company, he said. 

A motion to strike this information from 
the record was denied. 


Membership Requirements 


Applicants for membership in the 
Farmers National must demonstrate that 
they are cooperative associations meeting 
the terms of the Capper-Volstead Act, Mr. 
Milnor said. 

The effect of cessation on June 11 of 
rights of the Updike Grain Co., a Farmers 
National subsidiary, expelled by the Board 
of Trade as of that date, from its clear- 
ing house privileges on the exchange will 
be to put a cost on the Updike Grain Co. 
about $20,000 to transfer its business to 
other clearing members and to lay other 
a on the company, Mr. Milnor 
said. 

The effect on the Farmers National, he 
continued, will be to require it to pay 
one-eighth of a cent a bushel in com- 
missions on the clearing of its trades. 
This will cost about $100,000 during the 
next year, he said. 

Mr. Meyer withdrew a balance sheet 
;of the Farmers National, offered in evi- 
dence soon after the hearing opened, but 
objected to by Weymouth Kirkland, coun- 
sel for the Board of Trade. 


Grain Commission Meets 


The Grain Futures Act Commission, 
consisting of the Secretary of Agriculture, 
the Secretary of Commerce, and the At- 
torney General, then was called into ses- 
sion to decide questions brought up in 
connection with admission of testimony. 

Mr. Kirkland asked a ruling on the 
statement of Mr. Milnor that the demand 
note showing indebtedness of $16,000,000 
to the Farm Board, listed as a deferred 
ee vous not ~ called suddenly by 

e Board, because of an understan 
with the Board. ae 

Mr. Townley interjected that the item 
had been considered by the clearing house 
as a demand note, as listed, and now it 
was claimed to be a deferred liability. 

Testimony Admitted 

Mr. Meyer said the president of the 
clearing house had testified that the bal- 
ance sheet containing the-item had not 
been considered by the -clearing house. 
He urged that Mr. Milnor’s testimony 
stand as properly admissible. 

Mr. Kirkland said the Board of Trade 
itself did consider the balance sheet in 
ordering an investigation of the Farmers 
National matter. 

The Commission ruled that the testi- 


mony should stand “for whatever purpose 
it may serve.” 




















Seizure of Currency 


Is Explained by Chile 


Decree of New Government 
Sent to State Department 


(Continued from Page 1.} 
in foreign currencies which they have for 
account of the public and shall credit the 
latter with the sums equivalent to them at 
the exchange rate of June 3; 


“Article three. The State shall credit 
in the National Savings Bank to the or- 
der of the private hanks the amounts in 
currency to which the previous article 
refers. 

“Article four. In order to cover the re- 
moval of the sums indicated in the pre- 
| ceding article from the National Savings 
{Bank by the commercial banks, the Cen- 
tral Bank shall issue, with the guarantee 
on the above mentioned gold deposits to 
the order of the State, the necessary 
amounts placing them at its disposal in 
the National Savings Bank. 

“Article five. Anything contradictory to 
the present decree, contained in decree No. 
486 of Aug. 21, 1925, modified by decree 











law No. 573 of Sept. 29, 1925, and by laws 
Nos. 4970 of July 30, 1931, 4993 of Sept.| 





Development of Chain Systems 


In Retail Field Is Described 





Trade Commission Finds General Practice Is 
Not to Absorb Independents 
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grocery and meat, showed a ratio of 
acquisitions to gross total additions equal 
to or exceeding 11.2 per cent. 

The bulk of the reported acquisitions in 
six numerically important groups (gro- 
cery, grocery and meat, drug, dollar-limit 
variety, men’s and women’s shoes, and 
dry goods and apparel) are ascribed to 
one or a few of the larger chain store 
organizations. Among these are Kroger 
Grocery and Baking Co., which acquired 
through 1928 an aggregate of 1,668 stores 
while the combined acquisitions of Kroger, 
American Stores Co., and the Grand 
Union Co., totaled 2,491 stores, or almost 
one-half and two-thirds, respectively, of 
the 3,668 acquisitions reported for this 
type of chain. 

Other acquisitions which formed a large 
percentage of the total acquisitions in 
their particular kinds of business were: 
National Tea Co., 767 units, 54 per cent; 
J. C. Penney Co., 101 out of a total of 150 
units; Louis K. Liggett Co., 248 units, 42 
per cent; and the combined Liggett, Wal- 
green Co., and Peoples Drug Stores, Inc., 
366 units, 62 per cent; McLellan Stores, 
American Stores Co., and the Grand 
practically 60 per cent; and George E. 
Keith Stores Co., (Walk-Over shoes) 37 
per cent of the 120 stores acquired by 
the men’s and women’s shoe group. 

Tables included in the Commission’s re- 
port proper show, among other things, 
the number of store acquisitions, store 
openings and store closings for numerous 
chain store systems, according to groups 
such as groceries, drugs, variety (10 cent 
store and dollar limit), shoes, and mis- 
cellaneous. For instance, The Great At- 
lantic & Pacific Tea Co. from 1914 to 
1930, acquired 300 stores, opened 19,749 
and closed 4,896. F. W. Woolworth Co., 
from 1912 to 1930, acquired none, opened 
1,331, and closed 46. J. C. Penney Co. 
from 1905 to 1930, acquired 244, opened 
1,255 and closed 49 stores. 

The total number of closings a year 
reported by 1,591 chain store systems 
through 1928 was 11,506, which is 20 per 
cent of the 58,040 stores reported added 
by these chains. 

The report on “Growth and Develop- 
ment of Chain Stores,” is expected subse- 
quently to be printed. 


Letter of Submittal 
Accompanying Report 

The letter of submittal follows in ‘full 
text: 

To the Senate of the United States: 
The following report presents an analysis 
of the growth and development of chain 
stores in the United States in 26 kinds of 
business in acordance with the terms of 
Senate Resolution 224, 70th Congress, 1st 
Session. 

In the public discussion of this subject 
the “chain” has been properly assigned 

n important role in reducing the num- 
ber of independent stores, either through 
buying them out or by having them with- 
draw from business as a result of chain 
competition. This is perhaps the most 
important matter of public interest con- 
sidered in this report. The question is 
raised, moreover, as to whether the future 
growth’ of the chains will be as rapid as 
hitherto. 

The bulk of the information upon which 
this report is based is contained in a more 
or less complete record of store openings, 
store acquisitions, and store closings for 
1,591 chains operating 61,766 stores on Dec. 
31, 1928. Returns made by these chains 
cover a period of from 1 to 43 years de- 
pending upon the length of time for which 
a continuous yearly record of openings, 
acquisitions, and closings was available 
through 1928. Information for 1,687 and 
1,478 chains, most of them included in the 
aforesaid group, is also available for the 
years 1929 and 1930, respectively. 

The information in question does not 
include the full period of operation of a 
number of the reporting chains, includ- 
ing some of the largest, although for most 
of these large chains, the Commission’s 
record runs back for a period of 10 years 
or more. In a large number of cases, the 
record is complete since the date of organ- 
ization. Some idea of the comprehensive- 
ness of the figures is indicated by the fact 
that the cumulated openings and acquisi- 
tions reported for the 1,591 chains through 
1928 (58,040) are equivalent to about 5 
per cent of the total of 61,766 stores re- 
ported in operation by these chains on 
Dec. 31, 1928. 


Total Store Openings 
And Acquisitions 


During the period »covered by store de- 
tail reports, varying from 1 to 43 years, 
depending upon the date when a continu- 
ous record is first available, the 1,591 re- 
porting chains opened 51,565 new stores 
and acquired 6,475, or a total of 58,040 
gross total additions through 1928. In 
other words, of the gross total stores added 
by these chains during the period covered, 
slightly over 11 per cent have been ac- 
quired from others and the remaining 89 
per cent represent actua: openings of new 
units. : 

Adding the openings and acquisitions 
for 1929 and 1930 of 1,687 and 1,478 chains 
respectively reporting store detail, the total 
number of stores opened increases to 62,- 
405; acquisitions to 11,035, and gross total 
additions to 73,440. As a result of the 
foregoing, the ratio of acquisitions to 
gross total additions (stores acquired plus 
stores opened) rises to 15 per cent. 

Of the total acquisitions by reporting 
chains it is estimated that only 12 per 
cent were acquired from independents, 
thus accounting for less than 2 per cent 
=. total growth of chains through 

Except for nine years, the ratio of ac- 
quisitions to gross total additions has been 
less than 10 per cent in every one of the 
28 years beginning in 1903 for which ac- 
quisitions are reported. In three of the 
nine years excepted, the acquisitions were 
still less than 15 per cent of the gross 
total additions. 

Based upon the number of stores in 
operation at the beginning of each year, 
acquisitions have been made at a rate of 
1.8 per cent per annum for the 1,591 chains 
reporting for 1928 and one or more con- 
secutively prior years as compared with 
14.5 per cent for stores opened, the lat- 
ter rate being eight times the former. 
If the figures for chains reporting in 1929 
and 1930 be included, corresponding ra- 
tios are 2.3 per cent for acquisitions and 
12.7 per cent for openings. 


Variance of Methods 


In Types of Stores 


From 1925 to 1929, the proportions of ac- 
quisitions to gross total stores added rose 
sharply from 3.3 per cent in the former 
year to 38.4 per cent in the latter, only 
tc fall abruptly to 11.1 per cent of the 
on total additions reported in the year 
1930. 














and openings in the growth of chain stores 
by Rinds of business. Only eight groups, 
drug, general, merchandise, hardware, 
furniture, dry goods, grocery, men’s and 
women’s ready-to-wear, and grocery and 
meat, showed a ratio of acquisitions to 
gross, total additions equal to or exceed- 
ing 11.2 per cent, this last figure being 
the ratio to gross total additions of all re- 
porting chains. 

Except for these groups, the indicated 
growth for the other 18 has_ therefore 
been over 89 per cent through openings. 
For the eight groups just mentioned, the 
range of growth through acquisitions has 
been form about 11 per cent in the case 
of grocery and meat chains to almost 38 
per cent in the case of drug chains. These 
figures would be somewhat increased if the 
years 1929 and 1930 were considered. Al- 
though the eight groups mentioned are 
equal to or above the average in the pro- 
portion of acquisitions to gross total addi- 
tions, only three groups, grocery and meat, 
straight grocery, and drug, are numeri- 
cally important in acquisitions. 

Outside of these three groups, dry goods 
and apparel, men’s and women’s shoes, 
and dollar-limit variety are the only ones 
which report acquisitions of over 100 stores 
both including and excluding 1929 and 
1930. These six groups together account 
for approximately 93 to 94 per cent of all 
the acquisitions reported for all the 26 
groups in all years, although they account 
for only from 85 to 87 per cent of the total 
earnings. The grocery and meat and 
grocery chains combined account for from 
69 to 73 per cent of the openings and from 
77 to 79 per cent of the total acquisitions 
for all chains. 

Acquisitions as a whole were predomi- 
nantly of chain stores rather than of in- 
dependent stores. Only in the case of 
drug, grocery and grocery and meat, gen- 
eral merchandise, and men’s and women’s 
shoe chains were more than 50 independ- 
ent stores apparently acquired by report- 
ing chains. In the case of the grocery 
and grocery and meat combined groups, 
however, the ratio of independent to total 
acquisitions was negligible. 


Dominance in Acquisition 


Of Particular Chains 


Subjecting the total acquisitions rate in 
the six numerically important groups— 
grocery, grocery and meat, drug, dollar- 
limit variety, men’s and women’s shoes 
and dry goods and apparel—to further 
analysis, it appears that the bulk of the 
reported acquisitions in each of these 
kinds of business are those of one or, at 
most, a féw of the larger chain store or- 
ganizations. 


In grocery and meat, the total acquisi- 
tions of Kroger Grocery & Baking Co. 
through 1928 aggregated 1,668 stores, and 
the combined acquisitions of Kroger, 
American Stores and Grand Union to- 
taled 2,491 stores, or nearly one-half and 
two-thirds, resepctively, of the 3,668 ac- 
quisitions reported for this kind of chain. 

In the straight grocery group, National 
Tea Co. had taken over from _ others 
through Dec. 31, 1928, a total of 767 units 
or 54 per cent of the total acquisitions 
reported in this gorup ,while J. C. Penny 
has acquired 101 otu of a total 150 units 
reported for the dry goods and wearing 
apparel chains, 


In the drug chains, the 248 units ob- 
tained by the Louis K. Liggett Co. from 
others an dthe combined total of 366 units 
acquired by Liggett, the Walgreen Co. and 
Peoples Drug Stores represent 42 per cent 
and 62 per cent, respectively, of the total 
acquisitions of this group; and for the 
dollar-limit variety chains, McLellan 
Stores, Inc.. and G. C. Murphy Co. ac- 
quisitions of 64 stores, are practically 60 
per cent of 114 stores acquired by this 
group. 

The Geo. E. Keith Stores Co. 
Over) ‘acquiistions were 37 per cent of 
the 120 stores acquired by the men’s and 
women’s shoe group. It also appears that 
the chains in these six groups which were 
so largely responsible for acquistions re- 
porte dthrough 1928 also represent a sub- 
stantial proportion of the acquisitions for 
these same groups in 1929 and 1930. 

The figures presented do not fully in- 
dicate the place of acquisitions in the 
history of chain stores. A number of 
the chains reporting a continuous record 
of store detail thfough 1928 and for a 
varying series of years preceding were 
themselves largely constituted by con- 
solidations and acquisitions that occurred 
before the period for which the par- 
ticular chain reports store detal. 

There is ofte na succession or series of 
acquisitions; that is, companies are built 
up in large part through acquisitions, 
which companies are, in turn, acquired 
by another company and the latter, in 
turn, purchased by another. The figures 
of the Commission do not take into ac- 
count any of such acquisitions. 


One Chain Store Closed 
To Every Five Opened 


The total number of closings per annum 
reported by 1,591 chain store systems fur- 
nishing store detail to the Commission 
through 1928 were 11,506, which is 20 per 
cent of the 58,040 stores reported added 
by these chains during the period through 
1928 either through openings or acquisi- 
tions, or 3.2 per cent per annum. More 
than half—5,853—of the total closings 
were in the two years, 1927 and 1928. 

Beginning with 1920, the closings show 
a constant and sharply increasing trend 
from 204 units in that year to 3,298 units 
in 1928. In 1929, total closings rose to 
4,777 and declined in 1930 to 4,230. 

In the five years, 1926-1930, the closings 
have exceeded 1,600 stores in every year; 
they are over 2,500 in four of these years, 
and over 3,200 in three of them. In 1929 
and 1930, a total of 9,007 stores were 
closed by the 1,687 and 1,478 chains re- 
spectively reporting store detail for those 
years. Included in this total of 9,007 
stores were some 1,600 units known to 
have been disposed of to othe rchains 
and included in the acquisition data. 

In general, it appears that the number 
of closings for chains by kinds of business 
tends to vary directly with gross total 
store additions by kinds of business. That 
is, the greater number of gross additions 
for a kind of business, the greater is the 
number of closings for the same kind of 
business. Including 1929 and 1930 figures, 
therefore, the chains have closed the 
equivalent of slightly less than 28 per cent 
of the gross total stores added and have 
shown an annual closing rate of 4.2 per 
cent per annum. 


Combined Net Additions 


To All Chain Stores 


The 11,506 closings reported for the 
1,591 chains reduced to 58,040 gross total 
store additions of these chains through 


Some tendency appears for peaks in| 1928 to a net addition figure of 46,534 for 
growth by acquisitions to follow peaks in|the period. This is an annual average 
growth by new store openings by about|increase of slightly in excess of 13 per 


two years. 
The reports of store detail for the 1,591 


lan 1931, and 5028 of Jan. 7, 1931, shall be| chains indicate very substantial differ- 


annulled.” 


ences in the importance of acquisitions 


cent. 
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June 8. Made Public June 10, 1932 
Receipts 
Internal revenue receipts: 
Income tax presale a? + fans $2,241,679.63 
llaneous internal reve- 
a9 ie cee ov ecvcees . 1,835,377.94 
Customs receipts ........ ee 609,181.28 
Miscellaneous receipts ........- 515,252.18 
Total ordinary receipts ...... $5,201,491.03 
Public debt receipts ......... + _. $413,550.00 


Balance previous day ...... «+e 270,658,150.69 
$276,273,191.72 


Expenditures 
General expenditures 






Interest on public debt e 487 | 

Refunds of receipts e 269,159.06 
Panama Canal .... ° 10,969.42 
All other .  2,847,810.46 





Total 
Public debt eer eoaes th 
Reconstruction nance Corpo- 

ration 5,131,006.20 
Balance today . . 256,067,208.42 


Total ..... oreccecccececceces $276,273,191.72 


‘Short-selling Drive’ 
During Acquisition of 


Company Is Described 


$14,534,354.85 
540,622.25 














Senate Committee Told 
Radio - Keith - Orpheum 
Stock Forced Down From 
$50 to 75 Cents Per Share 
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ing stock which though nonassessable was 
assessed $5 per share under a guise. It 
was a move, he declared, which left the 
holder of the stock the alternative of 
paying the $5 assessment or having his 
stock holdings reduced to one-fourth of 
its former amount in number of shares. 
Mr. Morgan interposed that there were 
thousands of shareholders in Wisconsin 
who elected to accept the reduced share 
holdings rather than pay the addi- 
tional $5. ‘ 


Alleges Manipulations 


The witness explained that the short 
selling operation was carried on in con- 
junction with the stock reduction arrange- 
ment, and named M. J. Meehan as the 
stock exchange specialist who handled the 
operation on the floor of the exchange. 

Mr. Morgan told the Committee the 
“drive” began on Oct. 22, 1931, and ended 
on Nov. 10, and Mr. Stirn suggested that 
if the Committee would subpoena officials 
of the corporations concerned, it would 
be possible to trace the trading through 
the stock exchange and the brokers offices 
“ta see who made the profit.” 

Mr. Stirn testified tha ttrading in stock 
in the four interlocking corporations had 
amounted in 1931 to about 10 per cent of 
the entire sales in the New York Stock 
Exchange. He characterized that as an 
“enormous volume,” adding that it showed 
evidence of manipulations throughout. 


Corporation Charter 


Referring again to the stock reduction 
operation affecting R-K-O, Mr. Stirn 
testified that the charter of the corpora- 
tion, which was issued in Maryland, gave 
no authority to the officers and directors 
to reduce the stock outstanding. He said 
that, notwithstanding this, arrangements 
were made to do it at a meeting held in 
Baltimore. 

The witness repeated that it was the 
greatest depreciation in history and in this 
connection referred to the prohibition 
against short selling that had been laid 
down in England between 1734 and 1868. 

“What was the effect of that ban?” 
asked Senator Watson (Rep.), of Indiana 

“A stabilization of values,” the witness 
replied. 

Senator Couzens (Rep.), of Michigan, 
then inquired why R-K-O had been se- 
lected for the research investigation which 
Mr. Stirn had stated he was making in 
course of his work for a degree at the 
University of Chicago. 

“I took that case,” he replied, “because 
it is the best illustration of what can be 
done by short selling.” 





Communist Message Thrown 


Into American Legation 
1524. 


“Department that about 1 a. m., June 9, 


an unknown person threw a_ stone 
wrapped in cloth through the window of 
the disbursing officers’ bedroom on the 
first floor of the chancery building . 

Attached to the stone was a red flag, on 
which was marked in English (translated 
from Lettish) : 

“Protests against you executioners, Let- 
vian Communist Party and Latvian Labor 
Party.” 

No one was injured. The only damage 
was two broken window panes. The For- 
eign Office and the police are investi- 
gating.—(Department of State.) 





chains through 1928 with those reporting 
for 1929 and 1930 gives a substantial re- 
duction in the average rate of net annua! 
increase to slightly less than 11 per cent 
per annum, although the total net addi- 
tions including these years are increased 
from 46,534 Stores to 52,927. 

By years, the figures do not show any 
regular trend except possibly since 1922. 
Beginning in that year, the ratios of the 
net additions to gross total stores added 
show a regular decrease, except for the 
year 1925, from 88.6 per cent in 1922 to 
14.7 per cent in 1930. There is also a cor- 
responding though much more irregular 
decline in the annual percentages of net 
additions. 

A comparison for the 10 years, 1919- 
1928, of the openings and closings of chain 
store units, as reported to the Commission, 
with the corresponding figures of Buffalo, 
N. Y., independent merchants in the 
grocery, drug, hardware, ahd shoe fields 
(published by the University of Buffalo, 
Bureau of Social and Business Research) 
indicates that the opening rate of inde- 
pendent stores is substantially higher than 
that for the stores of chains. 

On the other hand, the independent 
closing rate is nearly as high as their 
rate of openings whereas the chain rate 
of closings is roughly one-fourth that of 
their openings. 


Estimate of Growth 


Of Stores and Chains 


Using the data reported in the Commis- 
sion’s schedules and such miscellaneous 
information as could be obtained from 
published sources, the Commission has 
constructed, for the 26 kinds of business 
studied, estimates of the probable num- 
ber of chains and stores in operation in 
the United States based on Census of 
Distribution figures of chain stores in 
operation in 1929. According to these 


constructed figures, there were probably; 


in operation in 1900 in the 26 kinds of 
business studied by the Commission some 
700 chains, including 2 and 3 store organ- 
izations, and the total number of stores 
they operated was probably about 4,500. 
In 1910, it is estimated that in these 
lines of business there were 3,000 chains 


On account of the very large closings! with 13,500 stores in operation; in 1920, 
occurring in 1929 and 1930—9,007—the|9,400 chains with 49,200 stores; and in 
combination of the figures for the 1,591 | 1928, 20,000 chains with 119,600 stores. 


The compressor is a general-utility and 
The American Charge d’Affaires at Riga, |"@al labor-saving machine. It is mounted 
Latvia, Felix Cole, has reported to the|UPOn a motor vehicle, thus enabling it to 





Saving of Labor — 
In Road-building 
And Ditch-digging 


Power Are Described by 
Labor Department 





Striking instances of increased labor 
productivity through the use of machinery 
are found in street and road building and 
ditch digging, according to information 
from a study by the Bureau of Labor Sta- 
tistics just made available at the Depart- 
ment of Labor. 

A ditch-digging machine, for example, 
operated by one man with a helper, can 
do as much work in an hour as 44 men 
using hand shovels, it was pointed out. 


Work of Compressor Machine 


The compressor machine, used in street 
rebuilding to make the first break in the 
old pavement, can do in less than 15 
minutes what it would take a man using 
a hand pick and sledge hammer two hours 
to do. The same machine can clean the 
surface of nearly three times as much 
pavement as could be done in the same 
time by hand labor and do a better job 
| of it, it was shown. 

Remarkable performance records have 
been attained in other cases with the use 
of machines, but no data are available 
to show the time that would be required 
to do the same work with hand labor, 
the study disclosed. The following addi- 
tional information was supplied: 

Efficiency of productivity in the con- 
struction of roads or public highways by 
companies equipped with modern road- 
building machinery is illustrated by the 
one-day record of a company working as 
subcontractor on a job in Illinois this 
year. 


Record on Illinois Job 


In one day of 13% hours a crew of 87 
men, working a total of 1,180 man-hours, 
poured a concrete slab 3,078 feet long, 18 
feet wide, and 9 inches thick at the edges, 
tapering to 6 inches two feet from each 
edge and continuing at 6 inches in thick- 
ness for the other 14 feet of the width 
of the slab. 

A total of 1,113.2 cubic yards of con- 
crete was mixed and poured, or 2.7 in 
excess of the theoretical amount for the 
dimensions given. The average cubic 
yards per man-day of 13% hours and per 
man-hour were 12.79 and 0.943, respec- 
tively. These figures did not include the 
time of the superintendent, timekeeper, 
or drivers of hired trucks. 


Time Record for Work 

On the day on which this record was 
made, the time of operation was an hour 
and a half more than the nominal or ordi- 
nary working time of 12 hours per day. 
The 1,180 man-hours actually worked by 
the 87 men resulted in an average of 13.56 
hours, thus indicating that one or more 
men worked more than 13% hours on 
that day. 

The equipment used consisted of two 
concrete mixers working in tandem, a 
subgrade planer, a scratch template, a 
finishing machine, a longitudinal float, twe 
Straight edges, a finishing belt, a sub- 
grader, two caterpillar tractors, a roller, 
two rotary scrapers, two leaning wheel 
graders, one form grader, two pumps, a bin, 
two cranes, 4,500 feet of burlap covering, 
and 9,000 feet of 8-inch base forms. 

Ditch-digging Machine 

The ditcher machine has to a great ex- 
tent replaced hand labor in digging ditches 
for pipe lines for the distribution of water 
and gas in cities and suburban districts 
and for the transportation of natural gas 
and crude oil from sources of supply to 
cities and industrial districts for fuel and 
light. The machine is also used in street 
and road work and in ditching foundations 
of buildings. 

It does the work as well as or better 
than can be done by hand, and it is sub- 
ject to less delay and loss of time than 
occurs when work of this kind is being 
done by a large gang of men, especially 
when the supply of labor is less than the 
demand, or in extremely cold weather 
when the ground is frozen and it is al- 
most impossible to do the work by hand, 


Tractor and Crew 





be moved from job to job under its own 
power, and it is run by gasoline. It is 
equipped with air-compressor drills, cut- 
ter, spade sprayer and blower, each op- 
erated by air pressure of 80 pounds per 
square inch. Its crew consists of an op< 
erator and one or two laborers. Some- 
times the operator works alone. 

It required only 10 minutes for the op- 
erator to cut through an inch and a half 
of the finish coat and an inch and a 
quarter of the binder coat 34 feet across a 
street, for a joint between old and new 
surface, and to make a break about 15 
inches wide. It is estimated that an 
average man with hand tools could not 
have done this work in less than four 
hours. 

A power-shovel used to break up a 
pavement and load asphalt, stone, cement 
and dirt in trucks, removed an average 
of nearly 198 cubic yards of material per 
8-hour day, the study disclosed. The num- 
ber of cubic yards per man-hour was @ 
little less than 8.2. 


Man-hour Output 

The man-hour output of this shovel may 
appear low, especially if compared with 
the record of a shovel excavating and 
loading dirt only, but it should be re- 
membered that it takes as much or more 
time to break up the concrete, asphalt 
and stone as to load it onto the trucks; 

It is believed the cost of hand labor 
in accomplishing the tasks of such a 
shovel would be prohibitive, although it 
can not be said definitely because little 
of this work has been done by hand. 

The efficiency of the power-shovel is 
identical with that of the operator, who 
has two laborers, usually. The shovel 
studed had a bucket of one cubic yard 
capacity, a 12-ton thrust, a boom of 21 
fer and consumed about 35 gallons of 
gasoline in an 8-hour day. Its originai 
| cost was $11,250 and its estimated depreci- 
|ation is 25 per cent per year. 





Month’s Earnings Shown 
For A. T. & T. Company 


Earnings of the American Telephone & 
Telegraph Company for the month of 
April, 1931, as compared to April, 1931, 
were made public June 11 by the Inter- 
s‘ate Commerce Commission as follows: 


1932 1931 . 
Month of April 
Total oper. revenue ..... $7,908,088 $9,548,610 
Net oper. revenue ....... 2,451,929 3,501,028 
Net. ry. oper. income.... 1,834,026 2,838,879 
Four months 
Total oper. revenue ...... 32,867,030 38,115,121 
Net, oper. revenue .,..+- 11,042,315 14,754,822 
Net ry: oper. income .... 8,490,672 11,929,319 





Czech Unemployment 


Unemployment in Czechoslovakia during the 
month of May was reduced about 12 per cent 
through construction activity, furnishing the 
only bright a in the general business site 
uation for the month, There is, however, 
some improvement 


in business in 
particulary 
0! 





Prague 
in building materials.—(Depart- 
ment of mmerce.) 
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Range of Investigations Undertaken by Bu- 
reau of Mines Are Outlined by Chief Engi- , 


neer of Experiment Stations Division 





By A. C. FIELDNER 


Chie} Engineer, Experiment Stations Division, Bureau of Mines, Department of Commerce 


OST of the experimental investigations 
M of the United States Bureau of Mines 
are conducted at 11 experiment sta- 
tions which are strategically located with 
respect to the mineral industries in various 
parts of the country. ‘ 

The Central Experiment Station at Pitts- 
burgh, Pa., is by far the largest of these 
stations. Its personnel, comprising some 250 
engineers, scientists and assistants, is devoted 
to problems relating to coal mining, the util- 
ization of coal and coal products, the health 
of workers in the mineral and allied indus- 
tries, the technology and safety of explosives 
and electrical mine equipment, and the met- 
allurgy of iron and steel. 

The Petroleum Experiment Station, at 
Bartlesville, Okla., with a staff of 60 engi- 
neers, chemists and assistants, including em- 
ployes paid by the State, is the second larg- 
est experiment station. It deals with prob- 
lems affecting the production and refining of 
petroléum and the utilization and conserva- 
tion of petroleum and natural gas. These 
two stations are housed in Government build- 
ings on property owned by the Federal Gov- 
ernment. 

The other nine stations are located on 
State university grounds, in buildings or 
quarters provided by the State, and cooperate 
in part with the State mining experiment 
station or school of mines on certain prob- 
lems that are of local as well as national 
interest. The staff at each of these small 
stations varies from 5 to 12 technical, clerical 
and other employes, the average number 
being seven. To a considerable extent, the 
work of these smaller stations is governed 
by the needs of the district in which they 
are situated. 

++ 

The Northwest Experiment Station, at 
Seattle, Wash., is engaged on the beneficia- 
tion and utilization of the coals and non- 
metallic minerals of the Pacific Northwest 
and Alaska. 

The Pacific Coast Experiment Station, be- 
cause of its location on the campus of the 
University of California, conducts highly 
specialized research on the fundamental met- 
allurgical constants, such as heats of reac- 
tion, specific heats, reaction velocities, and 
vapor pressures. 

The Rare and Precious Metals Experiment 
Station, at Reno, Nev., is experimenting on 
the more complete extraction of gold, silver, 
platinum, tungsten, molybdenum and other 
uncommon metals. 

The Southwest Experiment Station, at 
Tucson, Ariz., is concerned with the mining 
and metallurgical problems of the South- 
west, especially those affecting the mining 
and treatment of low-grade copper ores. 

The Intermountain Experiment Station, at 
Salt Lake City, Utah, deals more especially 
with the treatment of complex low-grade 
ores, lead smelting and the problems of the 
small mine operator. 

The Mississippi Valley Experiment Station, 
at Rolla, Mo., seeks to prevent wastes and 
to increase efficiency in the important lead 











Making Ice Cream 
in Old-time 
Freezer 


By 

A. E. Reynolds 
Ice Cream Specialist, Bu- 
reau of Dairy Control, Di- 
vision of Animal Industry, 
Department of Agricul- 
ture, State of California 

EADING an editorial recently in one of 

the leading newspapers, the editor sighs 

to think that the old ice cream freezer 
is gone. Someone is always sighing for the 
romantic and richly memoried past. But in 
this case we can not join them; they must 
sigh alone. 

Anyone who has had first-hand experience 
with the old hand freezer will join us in 
congratulating the more progressive pres- 
ent. Let us review the old cumbersome 
method of making home-made ice cream. It 
began with the pounding of ice, usually in 
the wood shed. The ice was placed in a 
burlap sack and fractured with the flat of 
an ax. 

This sounds simple enough, but have you 
ever tried it? The stubborn angular surfaces 
resent the blows of the ax, sending it bound- 
ing back with even greater force. Finally, 
if your patience and axes held out, the block 
of ice would be reduced to the desired form 
and then there is only the freezing. 

At the outset your pace was rapid, the 
can would fairly fly around through the ice. 
But as time wore on and the perspiration 
wore off, the handle would become more re- 
sistant to human force. The arm would 
tire, the whirling can would slow down, the 
whole thing would become a grind and the 
operator would begin to wonder if it was 
really worth while. 

But at last the cream would stiffen and 
begin to take on body. Months would water 
and the anxious family would await the fin- 
ishing touches. 

But alas! In the last minute endeavor to 
whip the ice cream into a smooth creamy 
mixture, too much power was applied to 
the crank and the cream churned. To little 
care was used in removing the cover and 
working parts and salt found its way into 
the finished product. 

And they mourn this old institution! Sigh 
for its return from the past! We may, with 
more justification wish for the return of the 
horse amd buggy. 

The original ice cream freezer is in the 
national museum, and as far as those who 
have had experience with this piece of crude 
equipment are concerned, it is in the proper 
place. 

Modern methods of making ice cream have 
emancipated man from the ice cream freezer 
crank, just as the electric ice box has made 
ice tongs, once a household necessity, a thing 
of the past. Not only do we rejoice at avoid- 
ing all the muss and inconvenience of mak- 
ing ice cream at home, but today we are 
sure of what we are getting when we order 
ice cream. We can depend on its quality, 
freshness, and wholesomeness. 


wT 


and zinc industries of the Mississippi Valley. 
The Bureau’s ore-dressing studies are cen- 
tered at this station. 

The North Central Experiment Station, at 
Minneapolis, Minn., works on problems con- 
nected with the beneficiation and smelting 
of the iron ores of the Lake Superior region. 
Special attention is given to utilization of 
manganiferous iron ores and the flow of 
heat, gases and stock in blast furnaces. 

The Southern Experiment Station, at Tus- 
caloosa, Ala., is devoted to the problems of 
the coal, iron and nonmetallic industries of 
the South. 

The Nonmetallics Experiment Station, at 
New Brunswick, N. J., carries on chemical 
engineering research on the treatment and 
utilization of nonmetallic mineral products. 
At present efforts are being concentrated on 
the extraction of potash from polyhalite, 
wyomingite, greensand, alunite and other 
potash-bearing minerals. 


++ 

The safeguarding of health and safety in 
the mineral industries and with respect to 
mineral products is one of the principal 
functions of the Bureau of Mines and there- 
fore a major part of the activities of the 
Pittsburgh Experiment Station. During the 
last year the electrical section of this station 
thoroughly tested and classed as permissible 
for use in gassy mines 37 different types of 
mining machines and equipment for under- 
ground use. 

A study of such permissible equipment has 
been made after it has been put in service in 
mines. The resulting information has been 
transmitted to manufacturers and improve- 
ments have been effected in design that 
reduce accidents. 

The explosives section has tested a large 
number of new modifications of mining ex- 
plosives with respect to their suitability for 
use in coal mines. Of these new explosives 
submitted by manufacturers during the past 
year, 22 passed the required test and were 
placed on the list of permissible explosives. 
A permissible explosive is one which has such 
a short and rapid flame that it does not 
ignite an explosive mixture of gas or coal 
dust and air when fired under proper condi- 
tions in such atmosphere. 

In order to develop still safer explosives 
much fundamental research on flame propa- 
gation and ignition is being conducted. A 
wave-speed camera has been developed with 
which pressure waves from a detonation can 
be photographed at an exposure of one- 
millionth of a second or less. Other experi- 
ments have shown that it is possible to con- 
trol the direction of movement, the speed, 
and the form of flanies in inflammable gas- 
air mixtures and even to extinguish them at 
will by the application of electric and mag- 
netic fields. 

_ Flame temperatures and inflammable lim- 
its have been determined of a number of 
new chemical compounds that have recently 
been introduced into industry for use as 
anaesthetics, refrigerants, fumigants and in- 
secticides. The Bureau of Mines has a spe- 
cial interest in these new materials because 
they are mineral products, being made by 
synthetic chemical methods from coal, petro- 
leum or natural gas. 

++ 

These same materials were also investi- 
gated by the health laboratory section with 
respect to the health hazards in their use. 
An extensive pathological and biochemical 
laboratory is maintained, in cooperation with 
the United States Public Health Service. 
Some of these investigations are conducted 
in cooperation with industrial companies or 
associations, provided there is a public health 
hazard at stake. 

It was found that neither pleasant nor 
unpleasant were effective in waking 
persons, but that eye, nose and throat irri- 
tants were effective in practical concentra- 
tions. Ethyl mercaptan was found to be the 
most effective warning agent of the odor 
type, and this material has been used in 
detecting leaks in several large natural gas 
distribution systems. 

Large sums of money—many times that 
spent in the entire investigation—have been 
saved through the use of warning agents in 
the discovery and elimination of leaks. Like- 
wise, loss of life and property due to explo- 
sions has been greatly reduced through the 
odorizing of natural gas and liquefied gases. 

_ The coal research of the Pittsburgh Sta- 
tion includes fundamental studies on the 
origin and constitution of the coals of the 
United States, and engineering research on 
carbonization, gasification and combustion of 
coal. In cooperation with the American Gas 
Association, a method has been developed for 
determining the gas, coke, and by-product- 
making properties of American coals. 

Other stations participating in coal work 
are those at Seattle, Wash.,.and Tuscaloosa, 
Ala. During the past two years, all of the 
coal mines in the State of Washington have 
been sampled and the coal has been analyzed 
and tested for friability, slacking properties 
and suitability for gas, or coke making. 

A systematic survey of the washability of 
the coal seams in both Washington and Ala- 
bama has been in progress during the past 
three years. These washability tests show 
the operators the extent to which a coal can 
= improved by the removal of ash and sul- 
phur. 


adore 
Oaors 


++ 

Much of the work of the Petroleum Experi- 
ment Station has to do with increasing re- 
covery and reduction of waste in the pro- 
duction and transportation of petroleum and 
natural gas. Present problems pertain to 
flow of gas through pipe lines, estimating 
reserves, gaging and controlling natural gas 
wells, the flow of’oil, gas, and oil-gas mix- 
tures through porous media, solubility of 
natural gas in crude oils, production of motor 
fuels from natural gas, and refining of high- 
sulphur crude oils. hese studies have had 
an important influence in reducing the very 
large wastes that formerly occurred in the 
oil and gas fields of the United States. 

In cooperation with the Carnegie Institute 
of Technology and an Industrial Advisory 
Board, a five-year program of research on 
the physical chemistry of steel making has 
been completed at the Pittsburgh Experi- 
ment Station. This study has made impor- 
tant additions to our knowledge of the me- 
chanics of open-hearth reactions, and the 
contact brought about by this work between 
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ADJUSTING FREIGHT RATES 
ON PETROLEUM PRODUCTS 


Affect of Pipe Line, Water and Truck Competition Cort- 
sidered in Rulings of Interstate Commerce Commission 


In this series of articles presenting a topical survey of the Federal Govern- 
ment is shown the relationship of the Government to the basic production and 
commodity industries. The present series deals with petroleum, natural gas and 


helium. 





By IRVING L. KOCH 


Examiner, Interstate Commerce Commission 


HE petroleum industry contributes a 

large volume of traffic to the trans- 

portation agencies of this country. 
In 1930 petroleum products of all kinds 
contributed 5.96 per cent of the total 
tonnage and 8.06 per cent of the total 
revenue of the Class I carriers by rail- 
road. 

The industry is to a considerable ex- 
tent overdeveloped, competition between 
the multitude of refineries is particularly 
keen, and a change of even 1 cent per 
100 pounds in certain freight. rate rela- 
tionships on refined oil would be of tre- 
mendous importance and might irrep- 
arably injure many refineries. 

++ 

Probably on no commodity have the 
railroads of the country experienced more 
severe competition from other trans- 
portation agencies than on petroleum. 
Refined petroleum products do not now 
move generally by pipe line, although re- 
cently gasoline commenced to move in 
that manner from the Southwest to St. 
Louis, Mo., Minneapolis, Minn., and to 
the Chicago district; but crude oil from 
which the refined products are produced 
moves very largely by pipe line. 

The Southwest is covered by pipe lines 
running from practically every producing 
field to refineries in that territory. A 
considerable portion of the movement by 
pipe line is to the Texas Gulf ports and 
Baton Rouge, La. Pipe lines also extend 
to Kansas City and St. Louis, Mo., and 
beyond into central territory. 

In 1931 more than 1,000,000,000 barrels 
of oil were transported by the pipe-line 
carriers in the United States, which op- 
erated a total of 106,000 miles of pipe 
lines. The total net income of impor- 
tant lines in 1927 was over 10 per cent 
of the investment. Approximately 11,- 
000,000 tons of refined oil moved by water 
from Texas and Louisiana ports in 1927. 

In recent years a substantial volume 
of refined products has moved by truck. 
Recently, in a proceeding before the 
Interstate Commerce Commission it ap- 
peared that the estimated cost of op- 
erating one turck with two trailers of 
1,700-gallon capacity for 70 miles by a 
Texas company was only 1 cent per 
gallon. The effect of the competition 
from these other means of transporta- 
tion upon the rail carriers is pronounced. 


++ 

In 1924, out.of a total production of 
crude oil in the Southwest of 62,829,464 
tons, the rail carriers originated 7.94 per 
cent, but in 1927, although the total 
production had increased to 92,214,422 
tons, the percentage originated by the 
rail carriers decreased to 4.06 per cent. 

Under authority conferred upon it by 
Congress the Interstate Commerce Com- 
mission has jurisdiction over the inter- 
state rates and charges made by rail- 


roads and pipe lines, but not by water \ 


carriers except when the latter are un- 
der a common control or management 
with a rail carrier or carriers, or when 
such rates and charges are applied un- 
der an arrangement for a continuous 
carriage or shipment, partly by railroad 
and partly by water. Congress has not 
thus far delegated any of its authority 


over the interstate rates and charges for 
transportation by truck. 

Numerous cases have been determined 
by the Commission in which the issues 
concerned the unreasonableness or preju- 
dicial character of the rates and charges 
on petroleum and its products. In Mid- 
continent Oil Rates, 1925, 112 I. C. C. 
421, 139 I. C. C. 605, generally called the 
Midcontinent case, the Commission was 
called upon to determine the lawfulness 
of the rates on petroleum products from 
points in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
Arkansas, Louisiana, Texas, Wyoming, 
and Montana to Western Trunk-Line 
Territory and to Illinois, Indiana, and 
the upper peninsula of Michigan. 

It disapproved proposals embodying 
changes in the extensive origin groups 
of the so-called Midcontinent field of 
the Southwest, and prescribed reason- 
able and nonprejudicial rates or bases 
of rates from refineries and to numerous 
destinations in the States and territory 
above named. 

Because of severe pipe-line competition 
the rail carriers have found it inad- 
visable to take full advantage of some 
of the rates therein prescribed from the 
Southwest. For example, the prescribed 
rates on refined oil from Oklahoma re- 
fineries and Kansas City to Chicago are, 
respectively, 38.5 and 31.5 cents per 100 
pounds, but the rates maintained by the 
carriers are 36 and 29 cents. 


+ + 

Since the first decision in the Mid- 
continent case the Commission has 
passed upon the lawfulness of the rates 
on petroleum products within the South- 
west, from the Southwest and California 
to points in Arizona and New Mexico, 
from California, Utah and the South- 
west to points in Colorado and Utah, 
from Wyoming to Montana, and from 
and to many other points. 

By its report in 176 I. C. C. 707, pre- 
pared in collaboration with the Board 
of Railroad Commissioners of the State 
of Montana, it required an increase in 
the rates on refined oil prescribed by that 
Board for application within Montana, 
having found that those rates were un- 
duly preferential of Montana refiners 
and unduly prejudicial to Wyoming re- 
finers who were shipping to Montana, 
and also that those rates were so low as 
to be unduly burdensome upon inter- 
state commerce. 

In Petroleum and Its Products, 171 
I. C. C, 286, a general investigation insti- 
tuted upon its own motion, the Com- 
mission passed upon the lawfulness of 
the interstate rates on petroleum and its 
products from refining points generally 
east of the Rocky Mountains to desti- 
nations practically in all States east of 
the Mississippi River and Illinois. 

Many refined petroleum products, of 
which gasoline is the most important, 
because of their volatile character, are 
easily ignited and consequently are sub- 
ject to the regulations prescribed by the 
Commission for the transportation of in- 
flammable liquids. These regulations re- 
quire the carriers to use extraordinary 
precautions in the movement of such 
commodities, 


In the next of this series of articles on “Petroleum, Natural Gas, and Helium,” 
to appear in the issue of June 13, Dr. F. G. Brickwedde, Chief, Cryogenic 
Laboratory, Bureau of Standards, Department of Commerce, will discuss the 
investigations of the Bureau of Standards on helium. 





Driving in Crowded Traffic 


Congested Conditions as Test of Skill 
By HAROLD G. HOFFMAN 


Commissioner of Motor Vehicles, State of New Jersey 


66 OW good a driver are you when you 
H are driving, say, five cars at one 
time?” 

This question recently was asked in an 
article written by one of the country’s fore- 
most commentators on motoring affairs. After 
asking it, he went on to explain that every 
time any motor vehicle operator found him- 
self at the head of a procession of other cars 
he was, to a large extent, operating them as 
well as his own. : 

This rather striking query seems to sug- 
gest another: How good a driver are you 
when someone else is operating your car? In 
other words, how do you fit into the general 
scheme of traffic when conditions are such 
that passing is difficult, if not impossible? 

There, also, is a test of driving ability. 
It is one which every motorist constantly 
is encountering—and one on which a great 
many fail. Their failures add enormously to 
the total of traffic mishaps as attested by 
the thousands of accidents that are the out- 
growth of untimely passing, cutting in, run- 
ning off the road and the like. 

For many years, motor vehicle owners have 
clamored for uniformity in motor regula- 
tions and traffic ordinances but many of 
them have failed to see that there is an equal 
need for uniformity in motor vehicle move- 
ment at all times. If this degree of uniform 
movement were attainable, traffic could move 
at almost any speed with safety. It is im- 
possible to hope for it, however, so long as 
some motorists want to drive slowly while 
others are content with nothing less than 
being at the head of the particular line in 
which they find themselves. In the one case, 


en a te en 


the steel makers and the research men of 
the Bureau has been of great value to both. 

Lead smelting has been subjected to a de- 
tailed study at the Salt Lake City station 
and at smelters, thus combining theory and 
practice in the improvement of this impor- 
tant metallurgical process. 


that of the slow driver, we find a poor leader 
as the writer quoted above points out: In 
the other, however, we have the reverse type 
who is equally bad in his way, the poor fol- 
lower. 

When traffic is moving in orderly lines and 
up to the speed limit, or the maximum per- 
missible speed for conditions, the individual 
driver who still feels the urge to get ahead 
is a most disruptive influence. Anyone who 
finds himself with such an urge should recog- 
nize it for what it is and set about the task 
of learning to become a mass driver. 

The lesson may prove to be a difficult one. 
It may be running counter to a deep-laid 
instinct in the individual’s character. Edu- 
cators tell us, however, that conditions al- 
ways have modified human conduct and if 
there ever was a condition which dictated 
the need for such modification it is pres- 
ent-day traffic. 

In the trend toward rigorous enforcement 
of the rule of driving over to the right side 
of the highway, which New Jersey is pur- 
suing in common with a majoirty of the 
States, uniform vehicle movement, or mass 
driving, is receiving an important aid. It 
will keep the slow driver in the position in 
which he can offer the least interference 
with those who want to drive up to the 
maximum legal limit, or the reasonable limit 
for conditions prevailing. 

The broad consideration which should be 
recognized by every motor vehicle operator 
is that our present situation does not permit 
of the rampant individualism which brought 
no ill results when traffic was less con- 
gested. In other words, it is imperative that 
we learn to be better mass drivers, that we 
learn to follow when we are intelligently led 
in traffic. 

We simply have reached a point where 
“the ability to remain in line and move with 
the general stream of vehicles is much more 
of a criterion of good driving than that which 
lands one at the head of the procession or, 
so often, into trouble. 
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GROVER CLEVELAND 


President of the United States 1885-1889; 1893-1897 


“Every citizen owes to the country a vigilant watch 
and close scrutiny of its public servants, and a 
fair and reasonable estimate of their fidelity and 
usefulness.” 
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Status of Demand Withdrawals 
of Building-loan Deposits + + 





Need to Instruct Shareholders of Investment 
Nature of Accounts and as to Difference from 
Bank Balances Is Discussed 





By OSCAR NELSON 


Auditor. of Public Accounts, State of Illinois 


HE depression has brought to many 

building and loan associations new and 

perplexing problems with regard to the 
payment of withdrawals and maturities. 


As the severity of the depression has in- 
creased, as stocks and bonds have steadily 
depreciated in value and as financial insti- 
tutions of various kinds have crashed 
throughout the world, the demands of with- 
drawing shareholders of the building and 
loan associations have increased. 


For various reasons, some valid, some, no 
doubt, spurious, many shareholders have ap- 
plied: for the withdrawal of all or part of 
their shares. ’ 


At this time most of the associations can 
meet with reasonable promptness all neces- 
sary withdrawals but they can not meet the 
necessary and emergency requirements and 
also pay out money to all who, through fear, 
are constrained to withdraw their funds from 
all types of financial institutions to be locked 
up in some safe deposit box or hoarded in 
some secret hiding place. 


+ + 


Some of the shareholders are represented 
on the withdrawal list because they joined 
the association under a misapprehension. 
They understood that their funds were with- 
drawable on demand. They considered their 
building and loan shares as “demand de- 
posits” and not as a medium for the more 
or less permanent investment of their funds. 

The. associations themselves, in many in- 
stances, contributed to this misconception 
of their duties and functions. Some of them, 
in fact, even advertised that they accepted 
“deposits” or “savings accounts” and prom- 
ised that shares would mature within a cer- 
tain fixed period of time and also that funds 


could be “withdrawn on demand” or “you y 


can get your money at any time.” 

These and other misleading phrases were 
used in the education of the public until the 
shareholders came to believe that in these 
respects an association was the same as a 
bank and failure to pay on demand was 
looked upon as an evidence of insolvency. 

Such, of course, is not the case. In fact, 
the provisions of the law regarding the 
chronological listing and orderly payment of 


shares matured and shares noticed for with- - 


drawal is one of the wisest provisions in an 
unusually good law and one of the greatest 
safeguards that the Legislature could throw 
around the funds of the shareholders. 


Instead of popularizing this great safety 
factor in the law, associations have preached 
the immediate availability of funds lodged 
with them, with the consequence that they 
are now reaping a harvest of trying and 
unfavorable experiences. 


A building and loan association is not a 
bank. It must not advertise or even inti- 
mate that the funds of its shareholders are 
available on demand or that a building and 
loan account is at all similar to a demand 
deposit or savings deposit or even a certifi- 
cate of deposit in a bank. 


Each of these institutions has its own sep- 
arate and distinct functions to perform. Each 
must fill its own particular niche in the com- 
munity. Each must contribute to the com- 
munity that particular service for which it 
was especially designed. 

++ 

Essentially there is, and should be, no di- 
rect competition between banks and associ- 
ations. Their duties and responsibilities to 
their depositors on the one hand and their 
shareholders on the other, are not at all alike 
or even similar. The bank supplies short- 
time credit on liquid security to the manu- 
facturers, merchants, farmers, laborers and 
others of the community who have need 
thereof, and uti!izes for extending this credit 
the likewise comparative short-term deposits 
of its customers. 


The building and loan association, on the 
contrary, is an investment agency. It offers 
facilities for the gradual accumulation of 
permanent funds through the cultivation and 
practice of thrift and economy, and for the 
repayment of money borrowed in weekly or 
monthly installments. 


Associations should not take money that 
is certain to be withdrawn after a few 
months or even a year, unless the investor 
is saving for the purpose of buying or build- 
ing a home. The permanent investor, on the 
other hand, should be welcomed, because in 
an association one keeps his permanent estate 
or his reserves against needs of old age or 
the “rainy day.” 

Money that has been sent all over the 
United States and even to foreign countries 
through the medium of purchases for perma- 
nent investment of “first mortgage bonds,” 
“gold bonds,”, “foreign bonds,” “investment 
certificates,” “common stocks” and other well- 
touted “securities” should have been placed 
—at least part of it—in the local associ- 
ations. 

++ 


Money that is simply for deposit and cur- 
rent use or that may be placed in a savings 
account as a temporary repository pending 
permanent investment, belongs in a bank and 
not in an association. 


Obviously, associations that lend on amor- 
tized first mortgages running from seven to 
12 years can not employ temporary funds for 
such long-term loans. 


Wherever associations have gone into the 
banking business by advertising for and ac- 
cepting temporary funds and wherever they 
have advertised that the shareholders’ “de- 
posits” or “accounts” are payable on de- 
mand, they have gotten into trouble. 


From now on let us learn as a major lesson 
taught by the depression that neither asso- 
ciations nor banks should transgress upon 
the territory belonging to the other and that 
they must not compete for the type of busi- 
ness that rightfully belongs to and is adapted 
to the other. 

It is not too late to correct false impres- 
sions regarding the characteristics, functions 
and operating principles of our Illinois asso- 
ciations, 

Many persons are on the list for withdrawal 
because they have heard from their neigh- 
bors that some shareholder could not get his 
money on demand or because for some other 
reason there is a lack of confidence in the 


association in particular, and everything else 
in general. 


The Building and Loan Department of the 
State of Illinois wishes to recommend that 
the policy of individual interviews be had 
with each person represented on the list of 
withdrawals and maturities. During the 
course of the interview the secretary or di- 
rector should endeavor to eradicate from 
the mind of the shareholder the false pre- 
sumption regarding payment of withdrawals 
and maturities on demand. 


The lending policy of the association 
should be explained and the shareholder 
should be taught to understand that he has 
an undivided interest in a large number of 
first mortgage loans on homes in the com- 
munity which are payable in small monthly 
installments ever a term of years. 


He should be induced to understand that 
in all equity and fairness to the other share- 
holders he is entitled only to his share of 
the monthly payments received by the asso- 
ciation and that these, if possible, should be 
reinvested, both for his benefit and profit 
and for the benefit of the community. 


At any rate, find out why the request for 
withdrawal was made and then if an emer- 
gency exists perhaps a small stock loan will 
meet the immediate need and preserve the 
account itself for both the shareholder and 
the association. 


In some associations every person who de- 
sires to withdraw more than 50 is turned 
over to the secretary who has a very satis- 
factory interview with such shareholder. As 
a@ result, that officer finds out the real rea- 
son for the withdrawal notice and he is ready 
to meet the issue according to the nature of 
the reason. 

+ + 


Some secretaries of the larger associations 
report that they have reduced their with- 
drawal lists several hundred thousand dol- 
lars by a series of diplomatic interviews 
during which time the shareholders were 
given accurate and pertinent information re- 
garding the operating methods and the fi- 
nancial structure of the associations. 


Secretaries of several associations have 
been able to obtain a reinvestment of 80 per 
cent of maturing shares by such personal 
interviews about the time of the maturity 
of the stock. 


Perfectly frank and straightforward these 
interviews should be. Elemental building and 
loan practices and principles should be ex- 
plained. Endeavor should be made to dis- 
abuse the minds of these shareholders of 
the false but prevalent idea that associ- 
ations have demand iiabilities or that they 
should or can pay on demand and that fail- 
ure to pay on demand is a sign of financial 
weakness. 


No promises should be made as to when 
stock will mature or when the association 
will be able to pay the withdrawal in ques- 
tion. Explanations should be given that the 
rate of earnings undoubtedly will be reduced 
as a precautionary measure in line with the 
conservative policy of the directors. 

Each shareholder should be given a clear 
insight into the exact nature of his invest- 
ment, its permanent character, the legal 
safeguards thrown around it by the statutes 
and the policies of the officers with regard 
to loans, appraisals, contingent funds, reserve 
accounts, depreciation and the general man- 
agement of the association. 

Soon there would be a more accurate 
knowledge of the working of our associations. 
False and erroneous ideas that now prevail 
as the result of ill-advised propaganda of 
the past would be dissipated and a new un- 
derstanding, coupled with a new faith in 
their duties and destinies, will be the result. 


Rehabilitation of 
Permanently 


Disabled 








By 
John Aubel Kratz 
Chief, Vocational Rehabil- 
itation Service, Federal 
Board for Vocational Ed- 
ucation 


HREE hundred and fifty-five thousand 

persons in this country will become per- 

manently disabled through accident or 
disease in 1932. 


“Once a county charge,” “from laborer to 
proprietor,” “dependent two years; now a 
productive worker’—these are some of the 
descriptive titles to the 18 full-page illus- 
trations in the pamphlet entitled “Re- 
claimed,” just issued by the Federal Board 
for Vocational Education, which show voca- 
tionally rehabilitated persons on the job as 
watchmakers, lens grinders, barbers, tailors, 
linotype operators, window dressers and show- 
card writers, photographers, stenographers, 
shoe repairers, engineering instructors, and 
lawyers. 

» Previously despondent and _ discouraged, 
these persons, disabled through ‘infantile 
paralysis, deafness, loss of arms and legs, 
tuberculosis, and other handicaps of acci- 
dent and disease, are examples of the thou- 
sands of persons who have been rehabili- 
tated under the national vocational rehabili- 
tation program and fitted for employment 
in which they are self-supporting and Nappy. 

The average cost of rehabilitating a dis- 
abled person is $300, as compared with an 
average annual cost of from $300 to $500 for 
maintaining him at public expense. There 
is a social significance to the rehabilitation 
movement in that, through it, discouraged, 
dependent persons are brought back to inde- 
pendence, self-respect, and to at least a 
reasonable degree of contentment. 

The problem of the disabled, effects of 
disabling accidents and disease, prevention 
and remedy for disablements, the scope of 
the national rehabilitation program, and the 
way in which those who so desire may aid in 
the program, are among the subjects sum- 
marized in the new pamphlet of the Federal 
Board for Vocational Education. 








